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Supreme Court of the Anited States 
Gashington, D. C. 


Pointe-au-Pic, Canada, 


gune 2h, 1928 
Dear Dr. Snow:- 


For some years I have been earnestly hopeful that Meadville 
Theological School could secure from the lay Unitarians of the country 
the funds needed to enlarge its capacity and usefulness in the 
training and development of Unitarian ministers. 


In no church is an educated and cultured ministry so 
important as in ours. Limited in number as we laymen are, we deeply 
feel the need of inspiration in the intelligent spiritual leadership 
of our ministers. We cannot be satisfied with mere conventional 
preaching. We must have men in our pulpits who really think of the 
great problems of religion as the progress of the human race presents 
them and who seek to satisfy their longing for solution by earnest 
discussion and brotherly sympathy. In no church is there a greater 
demand for self-sacrifice and courage than in our ministry. It has 
always been distinguished for: intellectual attainment of its members. 
Its traditions reflect a high ideal. Its members have the broadest 
views of the duties of the church and its representatives in stimu- 
lating practical Christianity in assistance to others, white or black, 
foreign or native. Our ministers do not depend on a formal creed ~ 
to unite Unitarians, but upon the spirit of the love of God embracing 
their intellectual and spiritual faculties in pursuing their present 
life and uniting them in common activities for better things. 

They must formulate expression of these religious aims from week to 
week and discuss and justify them. Such men are difficult to find. 
They must be marked men, well educated for their calling, who by their 
willingness to devote their lives to the cause lose thought or spur 

of ambition. In these days of great material success for leaders of 
men and women, we find ourselves embarrassed in our search for enough 
ministers to guide us and inspirit us. 


We are a modest church. We do not ask a great foundation, 
It speaks much for it that it has had such a notable ministry with so 
few theological schools. Meadville has done much in giving us 
preachers. It has now been moved from Pennsylvania to Chicago and to 
association with its great university. All that is asked is $400,000 
to construct a suitable building for lecture rooms, offices, and the 
housing of its useful library. One benefactor has already subscribed 
$150,000. I think every real Unitarian in the country who values his 
church and what it has done for him will be moved to contribute to 
this needed construction. 


I am grateful to you Dr. Snow, as all of us are, for your 
undertaking the task of presiding over this school and giving a a 
wider field in building up the Unitarian fold. 


Sincerely yours, 


° (Signed) WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
The Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D.D. } 
American Unitarian Association, 

25 Beacon Street, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


MASS., 


NOVEMBER 29, 


At enol of oe Churches 


BOSTON, 
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A Gothic Church for Chicago Unitarians 


Beautiful in architecture, adapted to modern usages, and incorporating 


the Meadville Chapel, this house of worship will crown 


IAGONALLY ACROSS the corner from 

the new Administration-Library Build- 

ing which Meadville Theological School 

proposes to erect with the fund now being 

gathered for that purpose, will rise the 

dignified new edifice of the First Unita- 

rian Church of Chicago. It is expected 

| that ground will be broken soon after the 

New Year begins. The dedication in early 

autumn of the new Rockefeller Chapel of 

| the University of Chicago, scarcely a block 

distant, and the recent completion of the 

beautiful buildings of the Disciples’ 

Church and Divinity House on the grounds 

| adjacent to the site of the First Church, 

F give additional interest to the building 

plans. The church has chosen a fortunate 

time to erect its new building, while it 

has for minister an authority on church 

art and architecture like Rev. Von Ogden 

Vogt. Mr. Vogt has written and lec- 

tured extensively upon subjects akin to 
ecclesiastie art and its symbolism. 


A Free Treatment 


While the new church will not be large, 

the beauty of its architecture will give it 

a high place among the Unitarian churches 

of the country. To comport with Hull 

Memorial Chapel, which will be incorpo- 

rated skillfully into the new building as 

its south transept, and with the neighbor- 

ing buildings of the University of Chicago 

and the new building to be added to the 

Meadville Theological School equipment, 

| the church will follow the Gothic tradition 

in structural method and in its major 

proportions. In its window tracery it will 
also have something of the Gothic spirit. 

“The Gothic type will not, however, be 
archeological,’ Mr. Vogt explains, “but 
will be a free treatment embodying many 
modern features. 

“The question of architectural style is 
a vexed one in these days, when we have 
not as yet developed anything genuinely 
new. Many free churches prefer to build 
in some form of classic mode. Others feel 
that the Renaissance styles intimate rather 
more of intellectual dogmatism than 
modern religion favors, while the Gothic 
spirit suggests the abiding centrality of 
the religious experience, no matter how 
many times its mental or moral content 
may be changed.” 

The new building will have a true 
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the liberal center in that great city 


masonry vault of stone ribs and tile field. 
On the south side there will be a struc- 
tural side aisle, with the arches walled in 
to make a blind arcade. The transept on 
this side will have the Hull Memorial 
Chapel incorporated into it, while the 
north transept will be only the width of 
the aisle. The nave will have four bays 
of sixteen feet; the choir a bay and 
hexagonal half-bay. 

The crowns of the arcade arches will be 
about sixteen feet in height, affording loft 
clerestory windows reaching to the vault, 
about fifty-two feet high. The south wall 
will be flanked by a small hall and a 
tower, as well as by the Hull Memorial 
Chapel. 

The chapel will be continued for special 
services, the worship of the Sunday-school, 
and for the daily service of the Meadville 
Theological School, which has used it for 
this purpose since the school was located 
in Chicago. The close association with 
this beautiful new building and the daily 
chapel service conducted in the midst of 
such architectural beauty is a privilege 
for theological students not lightly to be 
estimated, in the opinion of Meadville’s 
acting president and president-elect, Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow. 

In the new church the chapel pews will 
be re-arranged into two banks, facing each 
other, with the desk at the end, affording 
an admirable setting for these academic 
services. The arrangement will make it 
possible to use the chapel to enlarge the 
seating capacity of the church during 
general services of worship. 


The World's Work 


Mr. Vogt is introducing into the church 
a feature which is unique, yet is a restora- 
tion of the old idea of burial in the church, 
formerly so much in vogue both in this 
country and in the Old World. Beneath 
the nave, and reached by a winding stair 
opening from the first bay of the north 
aisle, will be a burial crypt sufficiently large 
to accommodate about 2,500 cinerary urns. 
The crypt will include chapels and bays 
appropriately equipped. 

In the north aisle and in the south 
arcade of the church will be a number of 
plastered spaces designed to receive at 
some time a series of frescoes devoted 


chiefly to the depiction of the world’s work. 

The former parish house, which now 
adjoins the chapel, will give place to the 
main body of the new church, which will 
face to the west. A new parish house will 
be erected on the east side of the chapel. 
This will also be a building of charm, which 
will include three or four wood-paneled 
rooms, an office, classrooms, and a social 
hall. 

The First Unitarian Society of Chicago 
held its first service in 1836 in Lake House, 
with a sermon by Dr. Charles Follen. 
Among its members was Miss Harriet 
Martineau. Chicago then had a popula- 
tion of four thousand souls, and the first 
church building of the society was the 
finest in the city. Its first settled minister 
was Rey. Joseph Harrington, an able 
speaker and organizer who had much to 
do in building up the Unitarian cause in 
Chicago. 


Story of Congregation 


Until the later years of the last century, 
the church was known as the Church of 
the Messiah. During the ministry of Rev. 
William W. Fenn, who served the church 
for a decade closing in 1901, the society 
on February 7, 1896, voted to purchase a 
lot one block from the University of Chi- 
cago and to erect a chapel “to be‘the home 
of the afternoon congregation now rallying 
around Mr. Fenn in Masonic Hall.” The 
cost of the lot was to be borne by three 
individuals: Morton Denison Hull and 
Eudora M. Hull, son and daughter of 
Morton B. Hull; and Mrs. Jerome Beecher, 
one of the founders of the church. The 
chapel was to be the gift of the Hulls as 
a memorial to their father. 

With Meadville Theological School well 
established in Chicago and a splendid new 
building soon to be added to its posses- 
sions, it is interesting to note that back 
at the beginning of the present century, 
in the First Church, Dr. Fenn set forth a 
plan for the eventual establishment of a 
Unitarian Theological School in that city, 
which he and others felt keenly was needed 
in the West; and that still farther back, 
approximately half a century ago, Unita- 
rian leaders were thinking of Chicago as 
a logical and desirable place for the 
training of liberal ministers, 
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Blind Economic Fatalism—That’s the Trouble 
With Many False Leaders in Our Industries 


HE joint seminar on Religion and New 

England Industry in Boston, Mass., 
November 13, 14, and 15, was significant 
for two things. In the first place it was 
a pioneer effort in co-operation by three 
indigenous New England denominations. 
It showed that in this field, at any rate, 
there were no theological differences to 
overcome, aud that the points of view of 
the various speakers and those who took 
part in the discussion were in no way 
colored by their ecclesiastical affiliations. 
If the conference accomplished nothing 
else, this joint effort to deal with a prob- 
lem which we all face was well worth 
while. The members of the seminar dis- 
cussed its problems not as Congregation- 
alists or Universalists or Unitarians, but 
as religiously and socially minded men 
and women face to face with one of the 
fundamental aspects of life. 

That discussion made it clear to those 
who attended the seminar and the larger 
group, which they represented, that labor 
is not, as William G. Batty, the secretary 
of the New Bedford Textile Council, sug- 
gested, primarily interested in a future 
heaven and hell, but is very deeply con- 
cerned with the application of Christian 
ethics to life here and now. This seminar 
pointed the way to effective co-opera- 
tion between its constituent membership. 
That way lies along the path of functional 
rather than creedal unity. We can work 
together at the solution of our practical 
problems whether they be in the social 
field or elsewhere, but perhaps it is easier 
to attack the social problems jointly first. 

The second outcome of the seminar is 
to be found in the revelation of difference 
of point of view between those who con- 
tend that the problems of industry, and, 
one might assume, other social problems, 
are to be considered primarily from the 
materialistic economic standpoint, and 
those who claim that the human element 
is predominant. One might say that the 
second group represents the religious 
point of view, if it were not that there 
are many religious people who take the 
economic attitude. The economic attitude 
was clearly expressed by Edward Drake, 
president of the New Bedford Board of 
Commerce, who seemed to feel that the 
only solution of the New England indus- 
trial problem was along the lines of eco- 
nomics, and if in that solution the workers 
suffered, that was a misfortune that could 
not be helped. 

In answer to questions, he and some 
of the other representatives of industry 
seemed to feel that the human aspect was 
subordinate, and that religion, which 
must necessarily stand for the worth of 
the individual human soul, had little or 
nothing to contribute to the solution of 
the problem except, possibly—and this 
was an inference rather than a state- 
ment—to counsel patience and submission. 

It was very interesting to note that the 
representatives of conservative industry 
and the extreme representative of the 
radical workers, James P. Reid of the 


National Textile Workers Union, appar- 
ently agreed that the contribution of 
religion to social problems was largely 
negative. Mr. Reid assumed what capi- 
talistic representatives hoped—that reli- 
gion would be the opiate of the masses. 

These points of view, however, did not 
satisfy the majority of the speakers or 
those who took part in the discussions. 
Most of those present were convinced, 
with Rabbi E. L. Israel, that the ethics 
of religion were valid in industry as in 
other aspects of life, and that, despite 
difficult economic problems, if those ethics 
were genuinely applied, they would con- 
tribute toward a helpful solution. The 
difficulty which apparently exists is that 
there has been little attempt to apply 
those ethics, combined with a general lack 
of intelligent consideration of the prob- 
lem. John H. Fahey, newspaper pub- 
lisher, brought out the last fact par- 
ticularly in his address. He stated that 
the need was primarily for the applica- 
tion of intelligence to our industrial prob- 
lem. To the minds of many who heard 
him, he proved conclusively that New 
England’s problem had not been solved 
because many of New England’s indus- 
trial leaders.had blindly accepted certain 
economic situations as final and assumed 
that the only thing to do was to place 
the burden on the backs of the workers. 

In the discussion which followed the 
addresses, the point was made again and 
again that blind economic fatalism would 
not meet the situation and that the con- 
tribution of religion was in the first place 
the development of a spirit of hope and, 
second, an incitement to an application of 
the ethics of religion to economies. 

Too many of our industrial leaders have 
been content with attempts at a short ‘and 
easy way of solving our problems—a way 
which has proved anything but short and 
easy, primarily because they have neg- 
lected the human factor for which reli- 
gion must always stand. 

The seminar adopted no resolutions or 
findings, but it was the opinion of. the 
majority of those who attended that reli- 
gious groups such as those represented 
there must no longer leave outside the 
purview of their activities a field which 
vitally affects the lives of so many of 
their people, either as employers or as 
employees. 

Rabbi Israel and Dr. Calkins both made 
the point that, after all, the task of reli- 
gion is both simple and difficult. It is 
simple because it places the emphasis 
along the lines of the teachings of the 
prophets and of Jesus, that the great 
thing in all life is the value of the human 
soul; it is difficult because, in protecting 
and preserving those values, religion 
must—not from time to time, or occa- 
sionally, not after the fact, but all the 
time, and both before and during the 
heat of controversy—insist that economic 
laws and industrial organizations which 
neglect or damage the human soul are 
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not in accord with the ethics of religion 
and are therefore fallacious. 

It is the hope of those responsible for 
this seminar not only that it may become 
an annual affair so far as New England 
is concerned, but that similar seminars, 
possibly stressing other problems but con- 
ducted in the same way, may be held in 
other centers wherever there is a sufficient 
interest among our groups. That such 
joint activity and such _ educational 
methods will ultimately produce profound 
social and religious results is a widely 
held belief. RosBert C, DEXTER. 


Mystical Preachers 


and a Social Inquest 


“There was no attempt to avoid un- 
pleasant facts and tendencies about pres- 
ent-day industry and the social conscious- 
ness,” said John Calder, eminent lay 
leader in the social councils of the Con- 
gregational churches, who was active in 
the industrial seminar. “Official labor 
showed itself responsible and statesman- 
like, but just as hard-boiled and un- 
socially minded as the spokesmen of 
capital. 

“The principal labor leader declared, 
‘Labor is with the Church when the 
Church is with labor, and “agin” it when 
the Church is “agin” labor’—not a vestige 
of regard for the verities and the equities. 

“Said the leading representative of capi- 
tal in effect, ‘The surpluses of industry 
are no concern of labor or society; they 
are constitutionally “ours”; if we choose 
to use them unwisely, that’s our business ; 
if our larger investment due to reinvest- 
ing these surpluses in plant cannot be 
carried profitably on the existing scale 
of wages, we must reduce the latter to 
get our profit. We have no concern about 
or responsibility for what happens to 
labor when we manage inefficiently, sell 


‘unwisely or wastefully, or are adversely 


affected by fashion changes or distant 
competition,’ © 

“Truly might the observing inhabitant of 
Mars have commented ironically, ‘See how 
these Christians love one another!’ And 
many who would forego attractive pleas- 
ures not to miss a foreign missionary 
board meeting had not one moment to give 
to a social-inquest at their own doors of 
vital importance; while our mystical 
preachers make no secret that they regard 
these conferences as carthly, sensual, and 
even devilish in their effect on what they 
regard as true spirituality. . 

“And yet, and yet, across nineteen cen- 
turies, we hear the voice of a Village Car- 
penter asking an illiberal group in a non- 
industrial age a searching question, ‘How 
much more, then, is a man better than a 
sheep?’ He was answered by ashamed 
silence. To-day there is also silence in 
many quarters and no shame. 

“After Rabbi Israel had answered ques- _ 
tions which revealed the keen, unsatisfied 
interest, President Cousens of Tufts Col- 
lege and Professor Sheffield of Wellesley 
College spoke on the place of organized 
religion in industrial stress and were fol- 


lowed by that prince of compact and — 
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These Doors Open Upon a Broad Aisle 
And Lead into an Inner Vestibule 


Beautiful memorial to Paul Revere Frothingham 


NTIRELY in keeping with the simple is set a tablet of Maryland marble which 


dignity of the. Arlington Street 
Church in Boston are the memorial doors 
erected to the memory of Dr. Paul Revere 
Frothingham. These doors, of massive oak 
construction, with interesting paneling and 
harmonizing in color with the church in- 
terior, are at the end of the broad aisle 
and give into the inner vestibule. The 
framework of the doorway is of cream- 
tinted Caen stone, and above is an orna- 
mental head of simple design into which 


bears the inscription. 


This reads: 


IN MEMORY OF 
PauLt RevERE FROTHINGHAM 
1864-1926 


BELOVED MINISTER OF THIS CHURCH 


The 


an unexpected amount of alteration. 


frames 


For Twenty-Srx YEARS 
1900-1926 


erection of the memorial involved 
Steel 
resting upon bed-rock were re- 
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quired to support the weight. The inner 
vestibule was rebuilt and changes were 
made in the side vestibules to conform 
with the design of the memorial doorway. 

Ten years ago, when the church was 
made over, the memorials to Dr. Channing 
and Dr. Gannett, earlier ministers of the 
church, were removed from the front of 
the auditorium to the walls at the rear, 
where they were placed on either side of 
the main doorway. This fact helped the 
committee in their decision to make these 
doors a memorial to Dr. Frothingham. 
They were dedicated October 21. The com- 
mittee consisted of Charles B. Barnes, 
I. Tucker Burr, Miss Mary L. Coffin, Miss 
Olga M. Frothingham, Robert Grant, 
Miss Helen F. Pettes, and Bernard C. 
Weld. The architect was A. Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 


Stop Laughing! 
HUBERT C. HERRING 
This brief, vivid article -is written 
by the man who knows Mewxican reality 
as well as anyone in America. Take 
his word. He has sound, saving sense. 


I am speaking to the editor of The Wall 
Street Journal.’ I refer to his editorial of 
October 24, “Laughing at Mexico.” This 
editor finds time to laugh at the sorry 
financial situation of the Mexican Govern- 
ment and of its efforts to disentangle itself 
from fiscal worries. He finds it excruciat- 
ingly funny that Mexico, after all her 
bloodshed and turmoil, faces the necessity 
of selling her railroads and mortgaging 
her national bank. He sees Mexico “look- 
ing like a man dressed in an empty barrel” 
coming to the financial centers of the world 
seeking aid. And he laughs. 

It is a gruesome laugh. It is the laugh 
of a Sadist. If the editor of The Wall 
Street Journal would know why millions 
distrust some of the people in Wall Street, 
let him check up on what to him seems 
funny. 

There is nothing funny about poverty, 
private or public. As I read the editorial 
in Thé Wall Street Journal, pictures come 
to my mind. There are rural schools in 
mountain villages, far from the centers of 


population, where the Indian had no 
schools until the present regime. These 


schools are taught-by poorly trained teach- 
ers; they are inadequately housed ; but the 
people love them. There are over three 
thousand new schools of this sort in 
Mexico. The Mexican Government squeezed 
twenty-five million pesos out of its meager 
federal budget to do this thing. The 
Mexican Government is poor. Revenues 
are falling off. It is no time to laugh. 

I was in Mexico during July and August. 
I saw Obregon enter the City of Mexico, 
President-elect. I saw his body carried 
through the streets. I saw another funeral 
procession for the aviator, Carranza. I 
talked with scores of Mexicans, in high 
places and in low. I heard of their fears, 
their ambitions, their dreams. Some can 
laugh. 

Mexico offers the test of our chivalry. 
We, too, have been poor. We, too, had a 
revolution and, later, a civil war. Our cur- 
rency was once debased, and our credit 
ruined. We, too, went hat in hand to the 
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money markets of the world, and men 
laughed. 

Mexico deserves better than our laughter. 
Mexico, during the past eight years, has 
steadily strengthened her lines. She has 
built roads, established schools, developed 
irrigation projects, taught the farmers. 
She has made grievous mistakes. There is 
graft in Mexico, and ruthlessness and 
ignorance. There is also hope, pride, 
ambition. 

The editor of The Wall Street Journal 
should take his cue from Dwight Morrow. 


The Christian Register 


Mr. Morrow is not laughing at Mexico. 
He is far too wise, and far too human. 
There is one impression which every 
visitor to the American Embassy in Mexico 
carries away. ‘The Ambassador likes 
Mexico, he likes President Calles, he ad- 
mires the men who are building schools 
and roads and other things, and he likes 
Mexicans. After all, the Ambassador has 
just as good a Wall Street standing as has 
this editor who laughs. 

Laugh, man, laugh, but pick your laughs 
with care! 


Laymen Preach on Their Sunday 


Nothing alarms me, says President Percy W. Gardner, except our 
tendency to become soft 


IDE OBSERVANCE of lLaymen’s 

Sunday, which has characterized the 
day since the Laymen’s League inaugu- 
rated the custom of setting aside one 
Sunday in the year for a laymen’s serv- 
ice, obtained this year. While in some 
instances the observance was earlier or 
later, to conform with local parish ar- 
rangements, practically all of the partici- 
pating churches held their service 
November 18. 

Percy W. Gardner, president of the Lay- 
men’s League, spoke twice: in the morn- 
ing at the Arlington Street Church, and 
in the evening at Parker Memorial in 
Boston, Mass. At All Souls Church, 
Troy, N.Y., the morning address on “Re- 
ligion in Literature’ was by John D. 
Peterson, instructor at the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Mr. Peterson sketched the development 
of the dualism of right and wrong, good 
and evil, through Greek and Christian 
literature. Happiness is found in the ex- 
pression of the higher, diviner nature. 
The denial of good and evil leads to 
no goal. 

In Charleston, 8.C., the Unitarians took 
part in the Laymen’s Sunday movement. 
The editor of The News and Oourier, Dr. 
W. W. Ball, delivered the address. The 
founder of his paper, which is reputed to 
be the oldest in the South, was a Uni- 
tarian, and his ashes lie in the church- 
yard. Other laymen taking part were 
Lucas Aimar, J. C. Long, G. G. Miler, 
W. A. Moore, Jr., and Leroy Nelson. 

At Unity Church, North Easton, Mass., 
members of William L. Chaffin chapter 
took the parts in the service, and the ser- 
mon was by Gilman Campbell, principal 
of the Easton high school. Frederick H. 
Hunter of West Roxbury, Mass., gave the 
address at Beverly, Mass., from the text 
in Revelation: “For the former things 
have passed away.” 

The entire service at Newton Center, 
Mass., was conducted by laymen. The 
sermon, on “Unitarianism: Its Place in 
America,” was by John Y. Spalding. Two 
laymen’s services were conducted in the 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston. The 
afternoon service was addressed by Rey. 
Robert W. Jones, and at the Parker Me- 


morial service in the evening, Perey W. 


Gardner spoke on “Are We Liberals?” 
Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the Re- 


ligious Education Department of the 
American Unitarian Association, was the 
speaker at the First Church in Hingham, 
Mass., and Prof. Harry 8S. Shimer of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology spoke 
at the Second Church on “Controlling 
Our Evolution.” ., 

Other services and the speakers, from 
which reports have reached the Laymen’s 
League offices in Boston, include: All 
Souls Church, Washington, D.C., George 
A. Ricker; First Parish Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass., Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., on 
“Habit—Our Friend and Foe”; First 
Parish, Cambridge, Mass., George G. Bad- 
ford; First Parish Church, West Rox- 
bury, Mass., Rufus Stickney; St. John’s 
Church, Cincinnati, Albert Leeker; Ber- 
keley, Calif., C. R. Stone, on “The Value 
of Prejudice’; Ithaca, N.Y., Prof. O. G. 
Guerlac of Cornell University; Waltham, 
Mass., Congressman Robert Luce. 

At the Arlington Street Church, where 
he spoke on “Old Values in a New World,” 
Percy W. Gardner said in part: 

“The world about us physically, intel- 
lectually, spiritually, is changing so -rap- 
idly that we are no longer surprised by 
any revolution, however extraordinary. 
So much of this change has made us more 
comfortable, prosperous, healthy, intelli- 
gent, happy, that we are prone to accept 
it without measuring the price we pay 
for progress.” 

Mr. Gardner illustrated some of the 
changes which have come in the methods 
used in the fields of philanthropy, educa- 
tion, and medicine, with some of the re- 
sulting losses, and, in bringing his ad- 
dress to a close, said: 

“If progress tempts us to surrender 
some of the old values, is their surrender 
actually necessary? If, with the kaleido- 
scopic shifting of our social relations, we 
are robbed of an old value in one phase 


’ of life, is it not possible to weave it into 


another phase of life? If, by our eco- 
nomic progress, we are eliminating poverty, 
it does not mean that we must eliminate 
our keen, intense interest in our fellow 
men, our understanding of their chang- 
ing problems, and our yearning, not only 
to help them, but for them to help us 
by a friendly understanding of our 
problems. ... 

“In the world of religious thinking we 
Unitarians haye been pioneers. It seems 
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to me that if we have any peculiar func- 
tion in the religious world, any right to 
continue to exist, it is to go on building 
new outposts on the spiritual frontier. I 
would have us go on. Nothing alarms 
me, save when I see a tendency for us 
to become soft. It is not easy to be a 
pioneer. The life is hard, exacting. At 
times we question the value of our effort. 
At times we are tempted to abandon our 
high mission and content ourselves with 
the faith of our fathers. 

“In this new spiritual world of ours 
we look back yearningly at the past. We 
are tempted to revert to the old because 
it is old and comfortable, and sometimes 
we are tempted to abandon the old simply 
because it is old. We need the spiritual 
insight and courage and capacity to meas- 
ure those values and to determine which 
should be preserved and which should be 
abandoned. In this investigation I would 
have us as discerning as in the investi- 
gation of social and intellectual values. 
In our eager quest for truth, have we not 
sometimes been prone to place truth 
before love? In our yearning to overcome 
the supernatural, have we not been prone 
to sacrifice reverence? In our insistence 
upon simplicity, have we not wantonly 
destroyed beauty? In our desire to ac- 
cept the necessary implications of scienti- 
fic investigation, have we not become 
prone to substitute science for religion? 
Does the progress of a free mind inevitably 
mean the growth of a cold heart?...I 
find nothing in our faith which compels 
us to rob ourselves of beauty, gentleness, 
reverence, an enduring faith, a broadening 
brotherhood, understanding heart.” 
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Widen Social Work to State 
Purpose of Unitarian Women 


Steps are being taken to organize a 
state-wide Massachusetts social service 
group of Unitarian women, with which the 
Boston Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will be merged. A meeting of the 
joint committee on the project was held at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., November 
16, with Mrs. Murdock M. Clark presiding. 


“Those in attendance included the adminis- 


trative officers of the General Alliance, the 
Massachusetts members of the Alliance 
Committee on Social Service, and four 
representatives of the Social Service 
Council. A committee, with Mrs. A. G. 
Robbins of Winchester, Mass., as chair- 
man, was appointed to draw up rules for 
the organization. 

A mass meeting or “revival” is also pro- 
posed by the joint committee, to be held 
in the early part of January. Arrange- 
ments will be made by Mrs. Murdock M. 
Clark, Mrs. Gilbert F. Redlon, and Mrs. 
Samuel L. Elberfeld. 

The new organization, which is expected 
to co-ordinate the social endeavors of the 
Unitarian women of Massachusetts, will 
be under the auspices of the Social Service 
committee of the General Alliance. The 
change from a community to a state-wide 
group will encourage state organizations 
elsewhere and will also make it possible to 
co-operate with existing state groups which © 
are doing social service work. 
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experience or that of its founder. 


questions, 


ECAUSE of the trend toward Unita- 
rianism at Carleton College in North- 
field, Minn., the Minnesota Baptist Con- 
vention which closed October 11 at Minne- 


- apolis decided by a vote of 172 to 135 to 


sever its affiliation with the college at the 


close of the present school year. 


The charges of Dr. W. B. Riley of the 
First Baptist Church in Minneapolis, who 
is the leader of the Fundamentalists, that 
Carleton College is ‘“‘no longer an orthodox 
institution” but that it is “frankly liberal, 
with a tendency to Unitarianism,” was in- 
vestigated by a special committee. While 
the majority report was to the effect that 
the most serious charges against Carleton’s 
orthodoxy could not be substantiated, a 


"minority report representing the Funda- 


mentalist theology was presented which 
was adopted by the Convention. In sub- 
mitting the minority report, its supporters 
stated: , 

“We are compelled to come to the con- 
elusion that while there is, in many ways, 
a fine cultural and moral atmosphere at 
Carleton, the charge that the school is not 
orthodox, but has a tendency toward Uni- 
tarianism, has been abundantly proved, 
and, in fact, frankly admitted by those in 
authority.” 


The Christian Register 


Gurleton College’ s Liberal Trend 
Leads F undamentalists to Withdraw 


De Donald J. Cowling, president of 
Carleton College, was one of the presiding 
officers at the recent seminar in Boston, 
Mass., on “The Church and New England 
Industry,” in which the Unitarian social 
service department co-operated with the 
Congregational and Universalist bodies. 
In his brief remarks at that time he said, 
in effect, that his belief in the deity and 
divinity of Jesus was based upon the fact 
that Christ’s solution of the problems of 
life was essentially right. 

English by birth, Dr. Cowling came to 
America in infancy and received his edu- 
eation principally at Yale. He holds 
honorary degree from various colleges and 
has been president of Carleton since 1900. 
Dr. Cowling was president of the Religious 
Education Association in 1924-26, and has 
held many important posts under the Con- 
gregational organization. He was chair- 
man of the Congregational Tercentenary 
Commission in 1916-17, member of the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund Executive Com- 
mittee, chairman of the Congregational 
National Council’s Commission on Mis- 
sions, and trustee of the Congregational 
Foundation for Education and of the Cor- 
poration for the National Council of 
Congregational Churches. 


Fruit from Unitarian Seeds 


John Haynes Holmes so regards the Community Church 


Vg THE November meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston, the subject 
“The Community Church.” The 
Skinner 


was 
speakers were Prof. Clarence R. 
and Rey. John Haynes Holmes. 

Professor Skinner pictured the denomi- 
national church with its distinctive ser- 
vice, its characteristic habits of thought, 
resulting from its own particular religious 
He 
spoke of his admiration of the Quakers, 
as the most lovely of all sects, but of the 
tenacity. with which they held to the John 
Fox tradition, and to it alone. He paid 
his tribute to the Methodist, and again 
noted the Wesleyan personality dominat- 
ing the church to-day. As Emerson said, 
“An institution is the lengthened shadow 
of a man.” Even in the Universalist and 
Unitarian fellowships, liberal as they are, 
there is a tendency to remain limited to the 
particular religious experience of the 
founders. 

This division into sects, this denominat- 
ing, is giving rise to a reaction Protestant 
sectarianism. The Community Church 
aims to create a broad religious center, in 
which speakers of different backgrounds, 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jew, can con- 
tribute their experience to the group. 

The chureh is primarily for religious 
experience. Theological distinctions are 
important. We must grapple with the 
why, whence, whither, but 
not be set apart into groups because 


“ 


the way in which we answer them. We - 


need in our church all the influences of 
religion—rationality, moral fervor, and the 
broadest religious experience. 

John Haynes Holmes, leader of the Com- 
munity Church in New York City, told the 
story of the inception of that church, and 
of the manner in which he had been drawn 
into it. He spoke of his Unitarian herit- 
age, and of his love for that “dearest 
church in all the world,” the church of his 
home. He spoke of his early years in the 
Church of the Messiah in New York and of 
the intimate friendships that came to him 
in the community, but, outside the church, 
two friendships especially—one with an 
evangelical Protestant minister, one with a 
rabbi. These men were so dear to him, 
their counsels so congenial to his own 
yearnings, that he began to question 
whether his Unitarian allegiance had 
something artificial in it. He came to 
feel that his first allegiance should be to 
the community which he serred, rather 
than to a fractional part ‘of it. He found 
that many of those who liked to hear him 
preach were not Unitarians and not in- 
terested in the least in Unitarianism. 
They were interested, and he with them, 
in the gospel of social justice. 

“T was never able to get Theodore 
Parker out of my blood,” said Mr. Holmes, 
amid applause. As time went on he found 
that thirty per cent. of. his church was 
Jewish. The Unitarians came to be a 
minority group. 


Then came the war. “Will the challenge 
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of peace ever unite us as did the challenge 
of war?’ exclaimed Mr. Holmes. “I could 
not support the war, and told my people 
that if I remained their minister I must 
take that position, preach it, and refuse to 
permit my church to be used as an instru- 
ment for Liberty Loans or any other war 
measure. As a tribute to the fairness and 
fundamental liberalism of the Unitarians 
of my church, be it said that they per- 
mitted me for a year and a half to occupy 
this position. My people never questioned 
my right to be myself.” 

’ He concluded that the denominational- 
ism of his church was an obstacle in the 
path of true religion, and reorganized his 
church as a Community Church, built up 
largely through the momentum derived 
from our liberal traditions. 

In describing his ideal for a Community 
Church, the speaker said that it should 
be (1) undenominational, although most 
community churches to-day are not. He 
would substitute identification with the 
community for denominational loyalty. 
The community lives one life in its work, 
its play, its politics, through the week, and 
then, for the first and only time, on Sun- 
day divides up into its little denomina- 
tional groups. This is a betrayal of 
religion which can be cured only by restor- 
ing religious life to the community. EHd- 
ward Everett Hale said that churches 
should be distributed as fire stations are, 
one to a neighborhood, each serving its 
own neighborhood completely. The church 
should be (2) a public institution sub- 
stituting, for private-group beliefs, com- 
mon public interests. It should belong to 
and be used by all the people, no questions 
asked, not even a Christian test applied. 
The church should be (8) free. Unita- 
rians are free, but the church should be 
divorced from theology. The church is an 
institution which should not have a 
theology. Theology is the property and 
privilege of the individual. No two indi- 
viduals can have the same theological con- 
cepts. The State has no politics. On no 
other basis can there be freedom, The 
moment that a church covenant embodies 
even the most tenuous theology, it cuts it- 
self off from certain sections of the people. 
It should furnish hospitality to all, of 
different beliefs—even atheists, of whom 
there are several in the New York church. 
Religion involves fellowship. No one can 
live it alone. 

This ideal of the Community Church is 
nothing but the blossoming of the seeds 
sown by Unitarianism. The trouble with 
that denomination is that it has stopped 
growing, thinking that it has found the 
goal which Jesus was trying to establish. 
All definitions of the Community Church 
are implied in Unitarianism, but Unita- 
rianism is in a state of arrested develop- 
ment, a state which the Community Church 
may come to in future years. We must 
move from one stage to another, always. 
The conditions of growth are always to be 
pioneering and breaking new ground. 

We of the Community Church, he said, 
have been serving you more faithfully than 
you imagine. Everything that we have 
done is builded on the foundations con- 
structed by you. We have been following 
in the direction in which you yourselves 
have been pointing. W. R. GREELEY. 
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How He Dies 


AYMEN, as a rule, do not realize the importance 
of church attendance but many of them learn, 
after trying the task of preaching on Laymen’s 
Sunday, what a “tremendous job it is,” as one of 
them remarked the other day, “for a man every 
week to find a fresh idea, invest it with vitality, and 
clothe it in attractive apparel, before the same con- 
gregation.” From every professional point of view, 
the minister gets new praise for his creative 
achievement when men know. And the thing that 
counts most for the laymen to know is what Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson has said about their absence 
from church! If they did realize the thing they do 
by staying away, they would not so often “allow a 
cloud, or a shower, or a wind, or a snow, or a caller, 
or a newspaper, or a headache, or a fit of laziness 
to keep them home. A minister deserted by his 
representative men dies. He dies by inches. No 
man can preach with sustained fire and hope whose 
leading people show by their desultory attendance 
that public worship is to them one of the incidentals 
or electives of life.” 


A Poignant Letter 


te. ought to be a religious way for the set- 
tlement of every human problem, especially the 
personal and distressing ones. Do we of the free 
churches, with our “common sense” in religion, 
have such a boon? And wherein does our solu- 
tion of a difficulty differ in its theory and method 
from that of our neighbors of the orthodox system? 
We leave the answer to our readers, but we offer 
them an example to work on which confronted the 
editor of The British Weekly, Dr. John A. Hutton. 
A subscriber wrote in part as follows: 


“If one has offended or hurt or insulted another, one cannot 
be happy, and has no right to be happy, except by the absolute 
and prostrated surrender of himself to that one whom he has 
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wronged. The subject of my tyranny and cruelty is gone— 
passed over. Where now the opportunity for a soul silently 
in torture to secure the right to be happy? God will forgive; 
I cannot forgive myself. Is this presumption? That some 
time, some place, opportunity may be granted to prostrate in 
the very dust before the injured one is the unuttered cry of 
my anguished soul. Is this madness?” 


Dr. Hutton observes, “It may be that most of our 
present-day: dubieties arise and much of our cyni- 
cism has arisen from the neglect or the suppression 
of such indisputable things of the soul as are pres- 
ent in this poignant communication. ... For one 
who has done something wrong, something which 
by its nature is irreparable, or who is no longer 
able to make amends to him or her who was 
wronged because he or she is now dead,” Dr. 
Hutton offers this: 


For myself it is in this region that Christ Himself most 
truly comes to my rescue. I believe, though it is a great 
mystery, that He is able to keep even a thing of that kind 
when I commit it to His trust. The man or woman who wrote 
the above has indeed no right to be happy except on one 
condition. That condition is, that before God he or she con- 
fesses the thing which now torments him or her and lives 
henceforward in a blessed sense of total indebtedness to - 
Christ—ready, if God should so order it, in some other world 
which awaits us, to abase himself or herself before the injured 
one. Whoever has doubts about God and about Christ, that 
He is the only Mediator, his person can no longer afford to 
have such doubts. It was such an one, one who had done some- 
thing wrong, and that grieviously, who almost first secured 
from our risen Lord a ruling on this deep matter. “Lord,” he 
said, “Thou knowest all things; Thou knowest that I love 
Thee.” To whom Christ risen from the dead answered: “Feed 
my sheep.” 

How much spiritual reality and efficacy has this 


teaching for you? What have you that is better? 


Alcohol Two Ways 


VERY USEFUL THING America has done 
for us, in an editorial on total abstinence 
from alcohol. Any sane and fair person will see 
from our cotemporary’s doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic Church that in their faith they might all 
be against the Volstead Act and Prohibition, and 
yet be thoroughly pledged and committed to ab- 
staining from strong drink. The background of 
the matter is engaging. A recent religious con- 
ference of Catholic young men and women resolved 
to promote total abstinence in Catholic high 
schools and colleges. “That resolution,” says 
America, “will be welcomed warmly by all fathers 
and mothers, by every friend of youth. Inciden- 
tally, it is the first response to many appeals that 
have appeared on this page.” Since Prohibition 
has been in effect—if it has been !—total abstinence 
societies have been neglected among Catholics on 
the theory that the need was over. Many young 
people imbibe liquor, some of it poison, and Catho- 
lic boys and girls, all but the extremists will admit, 
“are growing too familiar with strong drink.” The 
young man who begins his career with the habit 
of drinking liquor carries a heavy handicap. The 
frivolous young woman who imitates him needs the 
severity of a personal conference. Self-control is 
at once the principle and the objective. Laws do 
not produce this grace, but a self-imposed vow of 
abstinence will. It will not only keep young men 
and women from drink; it will “train them to know 
the value of self-control in other and more impor- 
tant phases of personal and social conduct.” The 


ee 
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plea is made for a revival of abstinence socities, 
true to the principles and traditions of the Church. 

“There is a world of difference between a society 
that fights the demon Rum on the ground that any 
use of an alcoholic beverage is gravely sinful, and 
a society whose members voluntarily agree to re- 
frain, for a supernatural motive, from all use. One 
is founded on a heresy, the other on a virtue.” 
For any moral conduct, the Roman Catholic can 
call upon the Church, and she will supply him with 
counsel, sanction, and blessing, It is a system that 
approaches to perfect comprehensiveness. And 
much of it commends itself to the Protestant mind 
as very good! 


Arkansas Did It 


RKANSAS did it. She passed the anti-evolution 
bill, November 6, and took her place with Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and at least five other States 
which in one way or another place the Genesis story 
of the creation on the statute-books or in public 
school regulations. They make a dogma of their 
religion a law of their States. That is exactly what 
they do. They actually impose upon us a church- 
and-state union which is a grave and intolerable 
violation of our Nation’s soul and doctrine. What 
we have said in these pages for nearly a decade 
against Fundamentalism we must keep on saying. 


And there is no inconsistency in this stand and our | 


attitude on the church-state issue of the recent 
presidentialcampaign. The Catholics, through their 
hierarchy, plainly avow their right of dominance 
over the state. We oppose that with all our 
strength. But these Fundamentalists, miscalled 
Protestants, make their theory a fact. They do by 
law what they believe. They are as wrong and as 
false to America in their deed as the Catholic 
Church is in its doctrine. We have a real struggle 
for our country’s liberty. The World Christian 
Fundamentals Association is planning a referen- 
dum on evolution like that just passed in Arkansas 
in each of nineteen other States. 


Mill and Monastery 


ie COMES hardly as a revelation that a man’s 
creative work is done when he is alone; yet for 
some of us, gregarious and group-minded, it is good 
to listen to a business genius like Roger W. Bab- 
son. “Crowds have their use,” he says, “but they 
are useless for creative and original work.” The 
mill has its place, but so has the monastery. One 
plans in solitude, but executes or markets with 
people. To-day the mill gets too much attention. 
Sunday as a day apart is an economic necessity 
as well as the opportunity for religious exercise 
and meditation. We all agree to that. To be quiet, 
and to get utterly lost from the milling multitude 
is to find our souls, and for our souls the greatest 


sources of power, to material, intellectual, and 
spiritual ends. 


Loneliness is within the reach 


of all. 


he-Chiristiat Register 
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There is no doubt, Prof. A. N. Whitehead has 
said, the solitary way is the only way religion 
comes into one’s life. “If you are never solitary, 
you are never religious.” Even in a church sery- 
ice, one is best alone with one’s Maker and one- 
self. “Collective enthusiasms, revivals, institu- 
tions, rituals, are the trappings of religion, its 
passing forms. They may be useful or harmful; 
they may be authoritatively ordained, or merely 
temporary expedients. But the end of religion is 
beyond all this.” 

Some of us speak much, and act on the word— 
Fellowship. What do we bring to it, what does it 
give to us? So far as we are able to see, more 
time is almost wantonly devoted to this species of 
soft sentiment than to any meditation upon Eter- 
nity. The paucity of any ministry (and of the fellow- 
ship itself!) is a sign that in the church more mon- 
astery and less milling is our bounden duty. Many 
should know it. Aldous Huxley says everybody 
wants a good time; and of what does a good time 
consist? Getting together! For the ordinary per- 
son it is social, frivol and empty talk, and for us 
in church work it is often fellowship. Meanwhile, 
says Huxley, “Life flows staunchlessly, like blood 
from a mortal wound.” 


How Unitarians Gained 


ROMPTLY and in a good place, The Literary 

Digest for November 17 corrected the grossly er- 
roneous and harmful statement that Unitarian 
churches were losing in membership at a devastat- 
ing rate. The conclusions were based upon con- 
fused statistics of the United States Census. We 
are glad to see that The Churchman has printed the 
correction issued to the press by Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. The real figures show a marked gain in 
Unitarian people, as we have been at pains to pub- 
lish in detail in THE Recister. To repeat: In 1920, 
our constituency was 103,936; membership, 51,156. 
In 1926, constituency, 131,240; membership, 63,690. 

It has become a commonplace, as our cotempo- 
rary remarks, to hear people say, “How do you ac- 
count for the rapid loss of membership in the 
Unitarian Church?” Happily, we do not account 
for it, because it is not true. But most people will 
not know the truth because the correction, like all 
corrections, gets far less attention from news 
editors than the startling untruth. 


Note 


Tolstoy, whose centenary has just been cele- 
brated this month, has a story of a Countess who 
wept copiously over the fictitious sorrows of a char- 
acter in a play, who nevertheless gave not a thought 
to her droshky-driver who was freezing outside on 
the seat until she should be ready to leave the play 
and go home! It was his way of reminding us all 
that it is one thing to “feel good” and another 
thing to “be good” or to “do good.” 


The Christian Register 


Book 


Notes 


Our Mother Tongue 


We—or our school systems—have manufactured American purists of 
a particularly objectionable type. Educated by modes of an English style 
written by men in an environment utterly different from their own, these 
pedagogues have reduced the parliamentary diction of Macaulay or the 


precise dignity of George Eliot to an empty correctness. 


They can imitate 


only the mechanisms of such styles; the spirit escapes them, and they have 


mo vital spirit of their own. 


The models of American prose have been 


generally neglected. Emerson’s fine rhetoric, reinforced by New England- 
jisms, Thoreau’s magnificent terseness, Poe’s whip-like sentences, Mark 
‘Twain’s expressive colloquialism—these writers were close to our needs; 
but the staccato of a new prose, the rise and dip from the homely to the 
tense, the new locutions slipping in from familiar speech, seemed to our 


purists irregular or inelegant. 


They are of that breed which preferred 


Everett’s rhetoric to Lincoln’s great prose on the day of the Gettysburg 
Address, for Everett spoke in terms that any American nurtured upon 
‘Burke and the English historians could recognize as oratory. The purest 
‘English of the nineteenth century, in the true sense of “pure,” is probably 


to be found in Thoreau’s “Walden.” 


Henry Suipet Caney, in The Saturday Review. 


Observer in China 


THE DRAGON AND THE FOREIGN Dryils. By 
Johan Gunnar Andersson. Translated from 
the Swedish by Charles Wharton Stork. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown: and Company. With II- 
lustrations. $4.00. 

As a councillor to the Chinese Govern- 
ment for the organization of geological 
research, from 1915 to 1925, the author 
traveled all over China, to the western 
frontier and the northern desert, and 
came into contact with high officials, 
peasants, coolies, and country gentry. A 
delightful quality of humor gives charm 
to his descriptions and judgments. The 
book is mainly descriptive of existing 
conditions, with appraisals of the signi- 
ficance of tendencies in the present period 
of transformation. There are extremely 
interesting chapters on farming and 
Chinese economy. The work and problems 
of missions are discussed with sympathy 
and discrimination. The author urges 
that none but liberally educated mission- 
aries be sent to China, men and women 
who can meet the Western-educated 
Chinese on a footing of equality. He does 
not regard the Chinese judicial system as 
satisfactory for the defense of foreign 
life and interests at this time, and, while 
he believes in the surrender of the extra- 
territorial privileges of foreign nations, 
he thinks this should be brought about 
gradually. F. J.G. 


Peace 


LAw oR Wark. By Lucia Ames Mead. Gar- 
den City: Doubleday, Doran & Oompany, Inc. 
$1.75. 


There are few women who, both before 
and since the war, have rendered such 
able service to the cause of peace as has 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead; and her service, 
it must be borne in mind, has not all 
been rendered since 1918, when such sery- 
ice, while still unpleasant, has not been 


fraught with danger. Mrs. Mead and her 
distinguished husband have both suffered 
in the cause of peace. It is therefore with 
ample interest that one scans Mrs. Mead’s 
latest book dealing with war, its causes 
and results. Mrs. Mead is an optimist. 
She believes that there is no international 
dispute “so grave that it cannot be settled 
peacefully if there is the will to settle it.” 
She meets frankly the lukewarm friends 
of peace who claim that human nature in 
itself is essentially warlike and that we 
must wait for the conversion of the world 
to Christianity before we can do away 
with war. Her fundamental thesis is that 
there is only one cause for war, and that 
is that we have not as yet evolved ade- 
quate means of settling international dis- 
putes. Disputes will always arise between 
nations, just as they do between indivi- 
duals; but it is within the bounds of 
human capacity to eyolve the machinery 
necessary to settle them in some other 
way than by force. 

Her book deals with several aspects of 
the peace movement, the first chapter giv- 
ing a brief summary of the history of the 
movement in America since 1860—a sutn- 
mary very essential, since most of us seem 
to feel that all world efforts date since the 
Armistice. The second chapter shows con- 
clusively the function of education, both 
in causing war and as an aid toward 
peace. The fallacy of preparedness as a 
method of war prevention is adequately 
exposed, especially in the chapter dealing 
with the history of our own foreign wars. 
The accounts of the military conquest of 
the Philippines are very much like the 
atrocity evidence presented before the 
Bryce Commission in the last war. The 
importance of militarism in education, 
especially the activities of the officers in 
the army and navy in creating a military 


and naval point of view, and the func-. 
_tions of patriotic songs, symbols, and 


societies is especially timely at the present 
time; and finally, Mrs. Mead discusses 
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the various world organizations—the 
League of Nations, the World Court, and 
the suggested multilateral treaty—as steps 
toward peace. The last chapters are not 
quite as significant as the earlier ones; or 
so, at least, it seems to the reviewer. In : 
an attempt to be non-technical it would 
seem as though Mrs. Mead had simplified 
the task of the world organizations. De- 
spite this minor criticism, however, one 
wishes that every member of the D. A. R. 
might read and ponder the book of this 
truly patriotic woman; and one also 
wishes that every minister and every 
priest might keep at hand the material 
and the illustrations which Mrs. Mend 
presents, in his attempt to preach the 
Gospel of the Prince of Peace. R..C..D. 


An Introduction to the Bible 


Tub BACKGROUND OF THD BIBLE. 
Kendall Booth. 
Sons. $2.00. 


By Henry 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 


It is not often that a clergyman in this 
country essays a task of this kind, and he 
is to be commended for it. He has covered 
an extensive field. He has compressed a 
vast amount of material within the pages 
of a comparatively small yolume. Or- 
dinarily, we have introductions to a part 
of the Bible; but this is to the whole 
Bible. It is popular in form and repre- 
sents the moderately critical point of 
view, more liberal in its treatment of the 
Old Testament than of the New. It is 
the kind of book absolutely essential to 
an understanding of the Bible. Its main 
purpose is to set forth the background of 
life and thought out of which the various 
writings in the Bible came into being, 
and to trace their origin and history. The 
book is splendidly conceived; but it deals 
with such a multitude of facts in so many 
fields of study that even the specialist 
might well make mistakes. When, as in 
the present instance, a popular writer 
undertakes .the task, there are bound to 
be glaring blunders. Space forbids the 
mention of more than two or three of 
these. The Empire in Egypt did not begin 
with Thothmes III (p. 39), but with 
Aahmes I. The Septuagint was not made 
by the express orders of Ptolemy (p. 40), 
but was a Jewish targum that came 
gradually into existence. As against the 
author’s statement on page 44, modern 
research has shown that there are definite 
traces of Egyptian influence in the Bible; 
as witness, for example, the close connec- 
tion between Proverbs xxii. 17-24, 34 and 
the Wisdom of Amenophis. To say that 
the Old Babylonian Empire extended from 
2300 to 950 Bo. (p. 44) is misleading, 
because several dynasties are included in 
this period, of which the two longest, the 
first and second, were respectively Amo- 
rite and Kassite. The first three Gospels 
are not called “synoptic” because they 
give a synopsis of Jesus’ life (p. 174), 
but because they view that life from nearly 
the same point of view; “they see to- 
gether,” as the word literally means. The 
appendix to the volume includes general 
questions, discussion topics, and a fairly 
extensive bibliography; but there is no 
index. m T. J. M. 


mel. Family Life To-Day 
2 ROBERT C. DEXTER 
‘Tap Marriace Crisis. By Ernest R. Groves. 
_ New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
$2.00. 
_ Famity Lirn To-pay. Edited by Margaret 
_#, Rich. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.50. 
; Since Judge Lindsey published The Con- 
-panionate Marriage, the printing presses 
have been kept busy with replies and 
counter-replies to his startling contentions. 
The present reviewer has attempted to 
read most of this literature, and he does 
‘not hesitate to say that of all recent books 
dealing with the present crisis in the 
_ family, Professor Groves’ is at all odds 
the best. In brief compass, but out of a 
- broad background of experience, Professor 
Groves outlines the present situation, 
amply justifying the use of the word 
“crisis” in his title. He then goes on to 
a consideration of the dangers which have 
brought about the crisis; namely, the 
spread of contraceptive information, the 
increasing freedom of women, and the 
general changes in the social order due 
largely to increased mobility. The com- 
panionate idea, according to Professor 
Groves, instead of being a solution for 
the family’s ills, only introduces an extra 
hazard, the hazard of uncertainty. It 
places the emphasis on sex rather than 
on affection, though it has always been 
affection rather than sex which is the 
stabilizing unit in family relationships. 
The author does not undervalue the sex 
impulse, but he makes the point very clear 
that it has never been and never will be 
the main factor in a wholesome family 
life. Professor Groves advocates, but does 
not elaborate, a system of education for 
family life as well as the building up of 
professionally manned bureaus for family 
counsel. He feels that we have already 
a sufficiently scientific basis for advice and 
help in family situations. He urges the 
removal of drudgery from housekeeping, 
as well as a final dethroning of jealousy 
in the husband-wife relationship. The 
last chapter, ‘‘Another Way Out,” is un- 
satisfactory, simply because it is sketchy. 
The reader desires a fuller treatment of 
the author’s alternatives to companionate 
marriage. There is no question, however, 
that Professor Groves has performed a 
very real service in showing the fallacy 
inherent in Judge Lindsey’s contention. 
He does not claim that companionate mar- 
_Yiages are immoral or a violation of the 
law of God; but, what is vastly more 
important, he shows that they are based 
on the sand of sex attraction rather than 
built on the rock of lasting affection and 
mutual respect. 
_ Family Life To-Day is simply a report 
of addresses delivered at the conference 
and celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of egg Social ‘Work in America, in 
alo, October, 1927. As is usual in 
ch conferences, the papers vary in im- 
prtance. Perhaps the most interesting 
» the general public are the paper on 
} Heritage and the Family,” by 
or Ogburn of the University of 
hicago, and that on the “Concern of the 
nmmunity in Marriage,” by Mary E. 
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Richmond of New York City. Miss Rich- 
mond makes the point very clear that 


there is a need to-day for an emphasis 


on the family in the field of social recon- 
struction, just as a generation ago the 
emphasis was placed on health, with 
tremendously effective results in the health 
of the nations of the world. Karl de 
Schweinitz contributes a very thoughtful 
and at the same time amusing paper on 
the use of, leisure in family life. His 
emphasis on the family meal as a place 
for entertainment is especially significant. 
To Unitarians the paper of Frederick M. 
Eliot on the “Family and Its Neighbor- 


-hood,” stressing the change of the neigh- 


borhood that has been brought about by 
changed physical conditions, will prove 
interesting. 


Science Popularized 

SNAPSHOTS OF Scruncn. By Hdwin EH. Slos- 
son, Ph.D. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 

Snapshots they surely are, but vivid, 
highly informing, and filled with wisdom 
and wit. They are seventy-nine essays, 
each only a few pages long, concerning the 
mysteries of science and its application to 
industry and life in general. Beginning 
with “The End of the World” and going 
on through such themes as “Silent Sound 
Waves,” “The Deepest Hole in the World,” 
“Learning from Bees,” “Forgotten Cities,” 
“Blectrons Let Loose,” “Talking About the 
Weather,” “Does Happiness Outweigh Un- 
happiness?”—to name haphazard only a 
few—to the final one, entitled, “We Want 
to Know,” there to be confronted with the 
picture of a man standing on a pile of 
books and looking across the plains of life 
to the rising sun, capped by a big ques- 
tion-mark—so Dr. Slosson leads the reader 
through the pages of his book. It has not 
a page that is not entertaining nor a sub- 
ject that is not discussed with clarity, 
suggestiveness, and scientific authority. 
Dr. Slosson knows how to popularize 
science, and does so without in the least 
sacrificing the scientific spirit. As he tells 
us in the preface, “anyone of these snap- 
shots will improve by enlargement’; and 
his advice is not to stop “the development 
process until the detail shows in the dark- 
est places.’’ So he gives, in the appendix, 
references for further reading. The book 
is one to be especially placed in the hands 
of young people, though no one of what- 
ever age can fail to enjoy it and profit 
by its reading. F. RB, 8. 


“On the Mississip’ ” 


A-RAFTING ON THH MISSISSIP’. By Charles 
Edward Russell. New York: The Oentury 
Company. With Illustrations. $8.50. 

A picturesque and fascinating chapter 
in the interesting story of Western ex- 
pansion and the conquest of the prairies. 
It is a record of the beginning, the glory, 
and the end of the adventurous days of 
logging, rafting, and steam-boating on the 
Mississippi. The story-teller is a man in 
love with the river, who in boyhood and 
early manhood lived on its banks, knew 
its famous boats, its captains, pilots, and 
raftsmen; who drank in eagerly the lore 
and legend of the river, and who has 
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drawn upon a long, well-stored memory 
and upon letters, diaries, and talks for 
his material. There passes before the 
reader a gallery of rough and _ stal- 
wart American types, elemental in their 
strength and courage and resourcefulness, 
the sort of men who everywhere laid the 
foundations of empire. The author has 
rendered a real service to American his- 
tory in recording this amazing story in 
the conquest of a continent. Ee di. Gs 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tun TAKING oF TICONDEROGA IN 1775: Tuo 
British Story. By Allen French. Oambridge: 
The Harvard University Press. $2.50. 


This brochure on intimate details of 
Fort Ticonderoga history has been written 
with care. After more than a century and 
a half, material, accurately describing the 
taking of the famous fortress by Ethan 
Allen and Benedict Arnold, has been un- 
earthed. The papers employed are those 
of Thomas Gage, commander-in-chief in 
America at that time. At last, then, we 
have the truth about a much-mooted ques- 
tion. This small volume will come with 
especial interest to students of the 
American Revolution. 


ToLtp AGAIN. By Walter de la Mare. With 
illustrations by A. H. Watson. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $8.50. 

Familiar stories, beloved by children 
everywhere, are retold as parents often 
try to retell them to their little ones at 
bedtime, but with a charm and genius of 
which only such a one as Mr. de la Mare 
is capable. He practically makes them 
over anew, and even grown-ups will delight 
in his whimsical versions of Jack and the 
Beanstalk, Little Red Riding-Hood, and 
the others. It should also be said that the 
format is excellent, with a large number 
of illustrations. PRLS. 


CHRISTIANITY IN Scruncn. By Frederick D. 
Leete. New York: The Abingdon Press. $3.00. 

With almost infinite pains, this book 
gathers up the achievements of science 
and proceeds to show that they are not 
incompatible with evangelical religion. We 
know not which is more to be admired, 
the diligence of the author in collating the 
history of science, or the skill with which 
he shows that evangelical religion can 
still be valid—a skill which to one reader 
at least is not entirely convincing. Science 
seems to us to banish many of the con- 
clusions of evangelical religion, but not so 
does Mr. Leete conclude. The quality of 
the book will appear from these citations: 
“Christianity is foster mother of modern 
science through its service to educational 
foundation’; and then the book proceeds 
to show that Harvard, Yale, and other - 
great schools were founded by Christians. 
“Seience has placed Christianity greatly 
in debt by reason of its devotion to truth, 
its practical achievements, and its contri- 
butions to the fellowship and the program 
of Christ.” “Christianity and _ science 
make similar approaches to truth.’ “Both 
Christianity and science accept much on 
authority.” “There is no place for ar- 
rogance on the part of any who are sincere 
students of either nature or life.” 45. F. 
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Joan Comes Home 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“Joan Castle’s coming home,” Louise 
Croft announced breathlessly as she and 
Mimi Wilson met at their locker in the 
long corridor of Crescent High School. 

“Joan Castle? How do you know? Oh, 
are you sure?” Mimi was quite as im- 
pressed as Louise had hoped she would be. 
Louise hastily shoved her galoshes on a 
shelf and immediately produced an ava- 
lanche of books, tablets, pencils, and other 
impedimenta with which a modern student 
is burdened. 

“Here, what’s the idea? Do you want 
to be late to ‘math’ and have to stay for 
an extra test?” demanded a teasing boyish 
voice. Tom Torrey bent to the rescue, 
gathering things up with incredible 
swiftness. 

“O Tom! Thank you. That’s just the 
way you tackled the ball in the game last 
Saturday. It was thrilling, Tom!” Mimi 
gazed admiringly at the school hero. 

“Pooh! You know Slim Burke’s the 
whole team. I’m just one of his little 
helpers,” deprecated modest Tom. 

“Tom, do you remember Joan Castle?’ 
queried Louise as the trio hurried toward 
Room 106. 

“Could anyone forget her?” demanded 
Tom with a grin. “Gamest little playmate 
ever. You say she’s coming home? Good 
news !” 

As they took their seats after a hasty 
glance that told them their heartless 
“math” teacher was still missing, Louise 
scattered her information with relish. 

“Miss Harriet Castle told me at the li- 
brary. Just had a cable from Joan’s 
father. Of course, Joan’s probably changed 
a lot, living abroad all this time and hav- 
ing all sorts of advantages. I suppose she 
speaks French and the sort of English 
that’s so funny—‘Rawthah,’ and ‘awsk,’ 
you know.” 

“Sh!” warned Hsther Torrey, Tom’s 
pretty sister, as the gimlet-eyed teacher 
charged into the room, looking as if he had 
breakfasted on angles and theorems. 

A shy, sweet-faced girl in a made-over 
middy suit had overheard Louise’s news. 
Little Sue Winton’s heart leaped joyfully 


as she turned attentive eyes to the black-. 


board. Joan Castle coming home! Sue’s 
gay little chum of grade-school days! Joan 
with her laughing gray eyes and tumbled, 
ruddy curls! Joan of the warm, 

understanding heart! 
' Sue, dreaming over a proposition, could 
hear Joan’s clear voice: “Everybody come 
to our picnic. On the rocks back of our 
house. We're going to cook supper out- 
doors. Tom and Ralph and Slim, you boys 
rustle wood for a big campfire. Mimi, 
bring some of your nut cookies, and Sue, 
you and Sara make pounds of fudge. We'll 
all have a perfectly scrumptious time.” 

During lunch hour Sue talked it over 
with Sara Lyle, her best friend. 

“Won't it be lovely to have the old stone 


house on the hill open again? Somehow 
the word ‘Hospitality’ always suggests 
Joan’s folks to me. Joan was never happy 
unless she had the house crammed with 
youngsters. Remember?” 

Sara’s brown eyes sparkled. Remember ? 
She had adored Joan, looked upon her as 
a modern princess in an up-to-date palace. 
Sara’s modest cottage home stood only a 
stone’s toss from “Castle Crags.” But 
Sara’s father was a hard-working truck 
gardener, while Joan’s grandfather was 
a banker, the most influential citizen 
in Crescent. 

“Wasn't it fun when we were all in the 
grades?’ sighed Sue over her meager 
lunch. “Joan was leader and everybody 
fell in line. Mimi and Louise and the rest 
weren’t a bit offish then. Ralph and Tom 
played on the team with Slim Burke and 
your brother Jack and were splendid pals. 
But it’s all so different now. I guess we 
won’t see much of Joan Castle, Sara.” 

Sara nodded over her peanut-butter 
sandwich. Things were that way as you 
grew up. Family—class distinctions—Tom 
Torrey and his sister were the children of 
the town’s leading lawyer. Mimi’s father 
owned the big department store, and Mimi 
had the smartest clothes of any girl in 
school. Louise lived with her uncle, who 
was a successful Western author. Influ- 
ence, background—if you didn’t “belong,” 
you were simply left out in the cold. 

“No, I work in Mother’s tea-shop and 
you relieve the girls at the ’phone ex- 
change, to earn our way through school.” 
Sara voiced her thoughts simply. ‘We're 
not in Joan Castle’s class any more. When 
we were all little, it didn’t matter. Chil- 
dren don’t care what your Dad does or 
whether your Mother belongs to the smart- 
est bridge club. Joan was always sweet 
to everybody. And now, even if Slim 
Burke is captain of the football team and 
wears an honor pin, his father is only 
superintendent of the sugar beet factory 
and Slim works so he can go to college. 
I guess Rolling Creek is the dividing line, 
Sue. The lucky ones live on the west side, 
the rest of us on the east, with Joan’s 
house at the top. Well,’ Sara ended gen- 
erously, “it will be nice just to know 
Joan’s back. She was such a dear.” 

So the news rippled over the town in the 
Western foot hills. The big stone house 
on the hill opened its eye shutters and 
looked hospitable again. Women cleaned 
inside, carpenters hammered outside. © 

Harriet Castle, Joan’s handsome aunt, 
who managed the library, though “she 
didn’t have to work” people said, was the 
center of interest. Speculation ran rife. 
John Castle, Joan’s father, was coming 
home for good, to run his father’s bank. 
Joan’s mother was coming for her health. 
No, she was merely homesick for Western 
sage and pine-shaded cafions. Joan, nearly 
fifteen, would be very different from the 


old playmates. 


, a 
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eager, warm-hearted tomboy of more than 
four years ago. Why, she must be rather 
foreign and might “high hat,’ thought her 


Slim Burke, brown and hard as nails, 
heard and secretly hoped Joan would come 
to the Thanksgiving game. It would be 
the decisive struggle and the winning 
team would carry off the championship 
pennant. Realizing this, Captain Slim felt 
strong as Samson and snapped out his 
orders in such a way that the team to a 
man felt his duty was to do or die. 

Slim was much too busy to harbor self- 
pity. True, he had perhaps lost out with 
the old bunch. He hadn’t been invited to 
Louise’s Hallowe’en party, and the Torreys ~ 
had not included him in their fun when 
their Eastern cousins visited them. But 
loyal Slim was as sure of picking up his 
friendship with Joan Castle where it had 
left off as he was confident of kicking goal 
after a touchdown. 

“Let’s plan a real party for soon after 
Thanksgiving,” Esther Torrey suggested 
when she heard. ‘“We’ll have everybody 


‘Joan ought to meet again, and we'll put it 


over in a way that will show her we’re not 


Thanksgiving 


For kindly eyes and tender hands, 
For lips that smile, though pity- 
wrung; , 
arms outstretched 


For in generous 


strength, 
For burden-bearers every one— 


For those who walk our laboring trail 
And show us flowers by the way ; 
Who guide us where cool waters flow, 
Who make more joyous each dark 
day: 


Yor all those who our trials ease 
With human kindliness outpoured ; 
Kor those who mirror Thee on earth, 
With humble hearts we thank Thee, 
Lord. 
. —Frances Hall. 


Sentence Sermon 


I will worship toward thy holy temple, 
and praise thy name for thy lovingkind- 
ness and for thy truth. 

—Psalm ceverviti. 2. 


‘pushers’ if we do have to live in this hick 
town.” 

At this very moment Miss Harriet Castle 
smiled at Sara and Sue as they took out 
books for an English report. 

“Joan wrote me she could hardly wait 
to see you all,’ Miss Castle said. “I can see 
she has been homesick for Crescent all the 
time. She particularly mentioned Sara 
and Sue.” : 

A smile flitted over Miss Castle’s pleas- 
ant face. “Yes, and she inquired after 
Slim Burke, too. It seems he taught her 
to ski that last winter, and she was es-- 
pecially grateful when she went to the 
Swiss Engadine for winter sports last 
January.” 

Sara and Sue murmured politely, but in 
their hearts they were not hopeful. Still, 
Sue thought, they might clean up the hall 


over the tea-shop and have some kind of. — 


party and invite Joan. No. When Joan 
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saw how things were, she would have to 

take sides. No matter how kind-hearted 
she was, she couldn’t dominate Rolling 
Creek like a charming Colossus and unite 
east and west banks. 

Joan was at the game, sunny and smil- 
ing, a joyous figure somehow typifying the 
youthful spirit of the season. She and 
her father wore shaggy yellow “mums” 
and waved the green and gold of the 
Crescent team. Mimi and Hsther and their 
crowd sat near enough to “get a line on” 
Joan. Taller, of course, but still quick 
and graceful and outright. Her russet 
coat with its furred collar and cuffs was 
becoming and smart, as was her simple, 

_ fetching little beret. Her smile, gay and 

friendly, had not changed in four years. 
She was unaffectedly happy in renewing 
her old friendships and nobody could 
question it. 

“My goodness, she’s glad to be back, M4 

Louise thought in amazement. “And after 
London and Paris and such interesting 
places !” 
_ “See how excited she is! Why, Joan’s 
as wild for our boys to win as if she 
hadn’t missed a game all year,” remarked 
Esther in a lull. “I heard her tell someone 
to send Tom and Slim around as soon as 
the game’s over. And she told us to wait, 
you know. Oh, dear!” as a groan went up 
from the rooting section reserved for the 
green and gold. ‘We've lost the ball!” 

“Time out for Slim,’ worried Mimi. 
“Tt’s that ankle he hurt last week. Mercy, 
if Slim’s out, it’s good-by to the pennant. 
Golden’s out for our scalps to-day.” 

‘Did you see that? Of all the nerve. 
Sara and Sue were standing up and there 
they are squeezing in beside Joan,’ Louise 
whispered. 

“Joan motioned to them. I saw her,” 
Mimi said with a frown. “Of course Joan 
doesn’t know yet. But if those girls think 
she’d go to a party over a tea-shop—she’s 
bought all her things in Paris, don’t you 
think?” 

“Oh, isn’t he game? Just the same old 
splendid Slim!” Joan was saying excitedly 
as the tall young fellow on whom the 
hopes of Crescent depended, straightened 
up and, in spite of a slight limp, got back 
into the game amid the wild cheers of an 
appreciative grand stand. 

“Give the ‘rahs’ for Slim! All together 
now, fellows!” shouted the energetic little 
cheer leader, hopping about like a cricket. 
And Joan joined in with fervor. There 
was an endless period of suspense near 
the end of the second half, when the 
Golden team had the ball too close to the 
goal line for green-and-gold comfort. But 
a too-daring play was penalized and in the 
ensuing scrimmage the ball changed sides. 
Two minutes before time was up Crescent 
came into its own and Slim Burke crowned 
the winning touchdown with a beautifui 
kick for goal. 

_ Joan, flushed and bubbling over, held a 
little reception in her box. She had Sara 
and Sue on one side and Mimi and her 
friends on the other. Tom Torrey stood 
on the side lines waiting his turn, and 
Slim Burke, battered but happy, came 
limping across from the clubhouse, fresh 
fairly visible on his tousled head. 
“Of course I’m happy to be at home. 
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I’ve counted the days,” Joan was assuring 
her old friend simply. “But I want all of 
you right away.” Her winsome smile was 
working its old magic. “So I’m having a 
house warming and a reunion of all the 
old crowd,” she explained, earnest eyes 
sweeping the diffident group, “and any new 
friends you care to invite. The more the 
jollier. Slim’s coming—aren’t you, Slim?’ 
She held out a welcoming hand to the 
hero. “Oh, you were wonderful! And 
now that you can break training awhile, 
we'll have all sorts of good eats for you. 
Mimi, Esther, Louise—it’s lovely to see 
you again. You’ll all come to-morrow 
evening, won’t you? Sara and Sue are 
coming early to help me and—who has a 
bobsled big enough to count?” 

There was the briefest moment of 
constraint and uncertainty. 

“They won’t do it,’ Sara thought. anx- 
iously. Then Mimi’s pretty mouth relaxed 
its stubborn line. After all, Joan’s house 
was an ideal place for parties and it was 
evident she meant what she said. She 
wanted them all, east bank and west. Her 
warm friendliness was like a miracle 
which melted even Mimi’s snobbishness. 

Sweeping her followers with an eloquent 
glance, Mimi said with a warmth which 
matched Joan’s, “Of course we'll come, 
Joan.” And to herself the thought whim- 
sically, ‘“Why not follow the sun—east to 
west? Joan does.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Hidden Gold 


MARTHA YOUNG 


““There’s a Pot of Gold in the world for 
everybody,’ announced Black Mammy of 
the Alabama Plantation. 

“For me?’ asked the Little Boy of the 
Alabama household, who believed all of 
Mammy’s tales to be wholly true. 

“For me, too?” chimed in the Little Girl 
of that household, who loved all of 


- Mammy’s tales whether she believed them 


true or not. 
“T said for everybody,” asserted Mammy ; 
“put all the Pots of Gold are hidden. Some 


folks work as hard as if they didn’t know 


there was a Pot of Gold for them hidden 
somewhere. Maybe they find it. Maybe 
their hard work pays so well they don’t 
eare whether they find their Pot of Gold 
or not. Some folks don’t work at all— 
say what’s the use to work when they’ve 
got a Pot of Gold somewhere. That’s the 
way Lazy Link did. When he was just 
a lad-boy he was fishing in the near-by 
home-creek, fishing with just a crooked 
pin for fishhook, when right close by him 
Big Frog croaked: 


‘Pot o’ Gold! Pot 0’ Gold!’ 


“That sounded good to Lazy Link, but 
he wasn’t sure Big Frog was talking to 
him; so he asked, like some folks I 
know”’—and Mammy’s glance took in Little 
Boy and Little Girl—‘just so Lazy Link 
asked: ‘For me?’ 

“All the little Frogs chimed up: 


Yes, ’tis! Yes, ’tis.’ 
“They said that over and over till Lazy 


Link was bound to believe those little 
Frogs, special’ when all the time the little 
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‘Thankful 


MARJORIE DILLON 
There is beauty in the Maytime 
With its budding flower and leaf; 
Beauty everywhere in autumn— 
Flaming vine and golden sheaf. 


There is gladness in the summer, 
In the winter’s boisterous call; 
Every season has its beauty, 
And we're thankful for them all. 


ms 


Frogs was calling high and loud Big Frog 
was croaking deep in his throat: 


‘Pot o’ Gold! Pot o’ Gold!’ 


“Lazy Link believed that Pot of Gold 
was for him; still and yet he asked again: 
‘Who for? For me? 

“That time who answered Lazy Link 
but Swamp Owl! She hooted down from 
her hollow tree just by the other creek- 
side: 


*‘Who-00-00-00, Who-00-00-00 for? 
You-ou-ou-ou, you-ou-ou-ou ! 
And that’s who-00-00-00 for!’ 


-“Taazy Link bound to believe now that 
that Pot of Gold was for him. Right 
then Lazy Link started to look for that 
Pot of Gold. Did he find that Pot of Gold? 
Well—well—well—Lazy Link looks mighty 
poor and raggety for a man that’s found 
a Pot of Gold. But he looked for it that 
day, and I ’spect he’s looking for that Pot 
of Gold this day and all days, because he 
don’t work, not to hurt himself.” 


[Teacher or Playground Leader will make a 
game of this story thus: One child will take 
the part of Lazy Link, and with string, bent 
pin, and stick for fishing tackle will pretend 
to fish between two lines drawn on floor or 
ground to represent creek banks. The rest of 
the children will choose to play Big Frogs, 
Little Frogs, Swamp Owls. The Big Frogs 
will croak: ‘Pot o’ Gold’ over and over. ‘The 
Little Frogs will call in reply to Lazy Link’s 
question, “For me?” their “Yes, ’tis!’”’ again 
and again. To Lazy Link’s repeated question- 
ing the Swamp Owls will hoot : ‘““‘Who-00-00-00 ? 
For you-ou-ou-ou, and that’s who-00-00-00 for !’] 


For Boys 

In THE TIME OF ATTILA. 
Wheeler. Boston: Lothrop, 
Company. $2.00. 

Dr. Rolt-Wheeler, after writing upwards 
of thirty-five books for boys, goes back to 
the Dark Ages and compiles a story about 
that terrible figure, Attila the Hun, named 
for his murderous activities “The Scourge 
of God.” It was in the fifth century that 
this savage chieftain swept with his 
hordes over large portions of Europe, 
carrying ruthless destruction wherever he 
went. He was beaten at Chilons. Dr. 
Rolt-Wheeler’s story is strictly historic. 
He introduces but two fictitious charac- 
ters. The book is characterized by accu- 
racy and brisk, vivid treatment. Boys in 
the fifth century were much as boys in 
the twentieth, a fact the author makes 
clear. If juvenile readers are looking for 
stirring historic events combined with in- 
terest in the narration, they will find it 
here. BE. H.C, 


By Francis Rolt- 
Lee & Shepard 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Was It Bigotry? 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


May I have space once more—this time 
to make a rejoinder to the “Explanatory 
Note” that was prefixed on November 8 
to the letter from me written in answer 
to the one from Harvey M. Watts bearing 
the above title? The statement is made 
that I assailed “views which, as a matter 
of fact, Dr. Dieffenbach did not express 
at Virginia [University].” Now, I did 
not mention Virginia in my letter to The 
New York World, on which Mr. Watt’s 
letter was an attack, because I had seen 
Dr. Dieffenbach’s assertion that the Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch misrepresented his 
remarks there. On the contrary, I based 
my letter to The World on editorials and 
reports that appeared in THE CHRISTIAN 
Reeister itself. These, I assure the 
Editor, I had read with care. It is true 
that, despite its admirable command of 
language, I found THE Recistrr’s dia- 
lectics sometimes of the cryptic or Delphic 
variety, and I may have erred in their 
interpretation. If so, I erred in company 
with Mr. Watts (if he reads Tur Rec- 
IsTER) and with some men of no little 
* prominence in the Unitarian Church whom 
I could name. 

However, I do not need to contend that 
my interpretation of the editorials I have 
in mind is the only possible one; for in 
THE CHRISTIAN RecGisteR of August 2, 
1928, page 631, appeared an article by 
Jessie E. Donahue reporting a meeting on 
the Isles of Shoals of what she terms the 
“General Conference” of the Unitarians 
gathered there. In this article she says: 
“In the debate upon Catholicism and the 
Presidency, Dr. Dieffenbach took the posi- 
tion that a Roman Catholic should not 
be elected President of the United States.” 
(Italics mine.) The report makes it evi- 
dent that this was a sincere and not a 
merely academic debate. It is against 
Dr. Dieffenbach’s taking this position, not 
as an individual but as Editor of what is 
certainly at least a semi-official organ of 
the Unitarian Church, that all my criti- 
cism has been directed. 

I am very sorry if I have seemed un- 
mannerly in calling such a stand bigotry. 
Bigotry, in my opinion, is inherent in a 
refusal to trust or believe any Catholic, 
however earnestly he declares his inde- 
pendence of ecclesiastical control outside 
of matters indisputably belonging to the 
realm of personal religion and morals; 
and this mistrust, phrased as politely as 
possible, is, as I understand it, the position 
of the Hditor. 

But the election is over; and if Dr. 
Dieffenbach will say plainly that the re- 
port of his remarks at the Isles of Shoals, 
printed in his own paper, conveyed a 
wrong idea of his contentions, and if he 
will further assert his personal dissent 
from the attitude by those who allowed 
the church affiliation of Alfred E. Smith— 
the author of a declaration like the one 
I have just alluded to, and a man whose 
integrity and sincerity Dr. Dieffenbach 


- 


has praised—to become either a major or 
a minor reason for voting against him, I 
will withdraw the accusation of bigotry 
and apologize for having made _ it. 
Whether or. not the Editor can find it in 
his heart to do this, I thank him for his 
fairness in giving his critics as well.as 
his supporters their inning. 


FRANK C. WELLS. 
Brookiyn, N.Y. 


P.S. When the little Fourth Unitarian 
Church of Brooklyn, to which I belong, 
burned, a few years ago, the ‘second 
largest contribution toward rebuilding— 
equivalent to $700—came from a firm both 
of whose members are devout Roman 
Catholics. A number of other subscrip- 
tions from persons of that faith were also 
received. Well, after all, the scene is 
America and the century the twentieth! 

; F.C. W.. 


[Mr. Wells says. the Virginia address 
was not mentioned in his letter to The 
New York World. Let us see. Mr. Wells 
wrote his letter on September 18. The 
occasion of his writing, stated in his 
letter, was the resolution on religious 
tolerance passed by the ministers at Deer- 
field on Neptember 7. ‘That ministerial 
action followed the erroneous report of 
the address of Dr. Dieffenbach at the 
University of Virginia. ‘There is nothing 
in Mr. Wells’s letter to The World re- 
ferring to the Isles of Shoals. That in- 
cident occurred two months before he 
wrote. . 

And that reminds one of a very impor- 
tant fact. The debate at the Isles of 
Shoals was initiated and conducted en- 
tirely by the Isles of Shoals Association, 
at its annual conference. Dr. Carlyle 
Summerbell and Dr. Dieffenbach were 
formally invited to speak on the subject, 
“Should a Roman Catholic be elected 
President of the United States?’ Dr. 
Dieffenbach took the negative side. But 
before the debate began, the members of 
the Association and the others in the audi- 
ence voted on the subject itself, and they 
registered two to one against a Roman 
Catholic for President. The presiding 
officer of the debate was Carl B. Wetherell. 
He conducted the voting. After the de- 
bate, the vote was three to one in the 
negative. In all, about 125 people voted, 
and those who made the difference be- 
tween the first and second balloting were 
the uncertain ones who did not take part 
in the first voting. It was a typical Uni- 
tarian gathering and many persons said 
then and say now that it expressed the 
general opinion of Unitarians. 

But later some people became emo- 
tional, blurred, alarmed, and even hys- 
terical, and not until the election was 
over did the country realize how. pro- 
foundly,. withal quietly, the issue of 
church. and state determined the outcome. 
In .all of this feverish and intense time, 
Tue Recister did not print and Dr. 
Dieffenbach did not speak an intemperate 
or unkind word. Nor on any occasion, 
either as Editor or as an individual Ameri- 
ean citizen, has he published a single 
expression either personal or political. In 
all cases the principle of the absolute and 
perpetual separation of church and state 
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was the issue, and the only issue. He 
believes now more firmly than ever that 
the principle is right, and the witness of 
the American electorate is a far better 
index of the national -sentiment than the 
fulminations of abusive adjectives which 
have disappeared with other transient and 
unimportant outgivings—A. C. D.] 


And in Conclusion 


To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 

Thank you very much for printing Mr. 
Wells’s letter in the matter of intolerance. 
I leave it to you to straighten him out as 
to the difference between attacking a man 
in public life for a specific belief, Jet us 
say in transubstantiation, and a discussion 
of any candidate’s affiliation with any 
church actively in political life. As a 
newspaperman, Mr. Wells must well know 
that the Catholic Church, in the big Catho- 
lic centers, is actively in politics; par- 
ticularly in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago. It imposes itself on 
civil executives, terrorizes newspapers, 
and has secured a freedom from a discus- 
sion of what it is up to that is yielded 
by the newspapers to no other denomina- 
tion. It is not necessary to tell New Eng- 
landers what it can do in Boston or under 
Bishop Hickey in Rhode Island; but even 
the dullest mind must be moved when it 
contemplates the spectacle of Mayor 
Mitchel, now being justly honored by a 
memorial, who, when he was in office, was 
denied re-election and hounded out of 
office and out of public life by his own 
church because he dared to criticize it, 
just as Bishop Hickey excommunicated the 
French Canadians because they brought 
him into a civil court. The Mitchel epi- 
sode is one of the most infamous in the 
history of the country, and yet the en- 
comiums editorially heaped on him by The 
New York Herald-Tribune and The New 
York World, though they hinted at sinister 
influences, did not dare to use the fatal 
words “the Catholic Church,’ which 
Church, after hounding Mitchel out of 
public life and ostracizing him privately, 
so far as they could, turned to more flex- 
ible political agents, Hylan and Walker, 
to manage its affairs for it in the great 
metropolis from which it receives, among 
other privileges, about $4,000,000 a year in 
openly appropriated funds for its alleged 
services to the community. What nonsense 
to talk about the Catholic Church not 
being in politics in this country, and what 
worse nonsense to suppose it is going into 
polities just now because its favorite son 
was defeated for the Presidency! 


Harvey M. Watts. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Humanism and Prayer 


To the Editor of Tua CurisTIAN R»GIsTER :— 

In the discussion of theism and human- 
ism, the crux of the matter seems to turn 
on the possibility and expediency of 
prayer. In the excellent articles in THE 
Reeister of October 18, Prof. William 
Adams Brown says of the class of theists 
to whom he gives his approval, “They 
think of prayer as one of the ways in 
which, through the use of spiritual law, 


we lay hold upon those resources which 


are laid up for us in ultimate reality.’ 


i 
| 


of service. 
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Dr. Hodgin says of the class of humanists 


* to whom he gives his approval, ‘‘They have 


no impulse to say a prayer as usually un- 
derstood and have not what we call the 
worshipful sense.” Dr, Hodgin thinks 
that this type is “as truly spiritual as those 
who pray spontaneously and feel that they 
are entering into communion with Deity 
as a natural part of life.” 

It seems to me that the larger issue and 
the vital question is, Which class creates 
and maintains the Christian church? 
There can be no question as to which type 
the Founder of Christianity belongs. But 
taking Dr. Hodgin’s excellent illustrations, 
Gladstone and Frances Willard, of the 


_ praying type, and Thomas Huxley and 


George Eliot, the type of those who never 
say a prayer, which class is it that carries 
on and maintains the organized force of 
Christianity? Mr. Huxley was an honest, 
avowed agnostic, and gave no support to 
religion ; George Eliot had no vital interest 
in any church. They were beneficiaries of 
the church, lived in the Christian atmos- 
phere which others created. Such people 
do contribute fine things in literature to 
the cultural life, but it is the other type 
that creates and maintains vital, organized 
Christianity. 

It is therefore important that the theist 


_ justify, if possible, his prayer rationally. 


Can we demand that the Infinite shall re- 
gard all the petty wishes of each man, or 
shall know individually all men? It 
seems to me less wonderful that the In- 
finite should regard the minute details and 
needs of man than that man should strive 
‘at all for the Infinite. The best proof of 
infinite justice is man’s comparatively 
primitive soul hungering after righteous- 
ness, and the best proof of perfect holiness 
is the broken mind of man seeking that 
infinite wholeness. 
JosErPH P. MAcCarrHy. 
BreLMONT, MASS, 


Texas 


To the Editor of THs CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 

Now let Northern Unitarians who are 
amazed over the vote given Hoover in 
Texas show their appreciation by erecting 
suitable houses of worship in Houston, 
closed for two years for want of a church 
building, and in San Antonio, still strug- 


’ gling along with an old cottage in place 


of a modern church building. 


Epwarp Day. 
Duncan Field Library 
San ANTONIO, TEx. 


Emerson’s Communion Service 


To the Editor of Tue CuristiAN RuGisTer :-— 


Tue Recister for November 15 has just 
come and I have read Dr. Shippen’s ac- 
count of his new Communion service. I 
can’t see anything “new” about it. The 
Church of the Disciples, of which I am 


a member, has never had any other kind 
We had it last Sunday, ex-: 
actly as Mr. Shippen describes it. Prob- 


James Freeman Clarke, when he 
our church, agreed with Hmerson 
1 so decided to have that type of Com- 
nion. I should think Dr. Shippen 


~— 
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ought to know that before he sets up to 


invent something “new” which isn’t new! _ 


; Heten C. McCreary. 
BrRookiiny, MAss. 
[The point in Dr. Shippen’s story was 


that the service was new in Hmerson’s 
own church. He resigned as pastor be- 


cause the church would not accede to his 


ideas on the Lord’s Supper. The present 
minister changed, and the church ap- 
proved the service, which now accords 
with Hmerson’s theology. That: this 
should be brought about, after a century, 
made a most telling “story,” as both 
journalism and churchmanship would 
agree.—The Eprtor.] 


Mystical Preachers 


and a Social Inquest 
(Continued from page 968) 


affirmative statement, Dr. Raymond Cal- 
kins of Cambridge, whose ringing words 
about how very hard it is to be a Chris- 
tian sent the little company away with 
thoughts like these of Studdert-Kennedy: 


“ Te CARPENTER 


‘I wonder what he charged for chairs at 
Nazareth. 

And did men try to beat him down 

And boast about it in the town— 

“IT bought it cheap for half-a-crown 

From that mad Carpenter?” 


‘And did they promise and not pay, 
Put it off to another day; 

Oh, did they break his heart that way, 
My Lord, the Carpenter? 


‘IT wonder did he have bad debts, 

And did he know my fears and frets? 
The Gospel writer here forgets 

To tell about the Carpenter. 


‘But that’s just what I want to know. 
Ah! Christ in glory, here below 

Men cheat and lie to one another so; 
It’s hard to be a carpenter.’” 


Gilbert Memorial Window 
to the Church of the Unity 


The building of the Church of the Unity 
in Springfield, Mass., is to have the Gilbert 
Memorial Window, formerly in St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church, whose congregation 
recently merged with the Unitarians to 


‘form the new Church of the Unity. The 


window is being reassembled by Tiffany’s 
in New York City to fit the space now oc- 
cupied by the rose window in the church. 

The window was dedicated to the mem- 
ory of George Stebbins Gilbert and Ella 
Parkhurst Gilbert by their sons, William 
E. Gilbert, Charles C.’ Gilbert, and Harry 
S. Gilbert. Experts consider this window 
to be one of the most beautiful of its kind 
in America. 


PuitapereHiA, PAa—The Fellowship of 
Youth of the First Unitarian Church, at its 
meeting on Armistice Day, passed a reso- 
lution congratulating Secretary Kellogg on 
the negotiation of the multilateral anti- 
war pact and urging immediate ratifica- 
tion of the treaty by the United States 
Senate, without amendments, 


-that spirit. 
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Mr. Pennington Is Installed; 


- Dr. Griffin Preaches Sermon 


A large congregation attended the sery- 
ice of installation of Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington in All Souls Church, Uni- 
tarian-Universalist, in Braintree, Mass., 
November 13. Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the first minister 
of the Braintree church, preached the 
sermon of installation. ; 

Rey. Miles Hanson, Jr., of the First 
Parish in Weston, Mass., gave the invoca- 
tion and read from the Scriptures. Wal- 
ter EX. Morrison, president of All Souls 
Church Society, extended the invitation 
from the congregation, which was fol- 
lowed by the words of installation, spoken 
by the congregation, and the acceptance 
by the minister-elect. Dr. Charles HE. 
Park of the First Church in Boston, 
Mass., offered the prayer of installation 
and gave the charge to the congregation. 
Dr. Leroy Coons, superintendent of Mas-— 
sachusetts Universalist Churches and sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention, spoke the charge to the minis- 
ter. Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy of the First 
Parish in Milton, Mass., extended the right 
hand of fellowship. The welcome to the 
community was given by Rey. Harry 
Grimes, minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Braintree. Mr. Penning- 
ton pronounced the benediction. 

“Take heed how ye hear,” was Dr. Grif- 
fin’s text. The strength and influence of 
how his congregation hears. If the church 
is expectant to hear the voice of the 
Eternal, if it makes great’ demands out 
of a great spiritual hunger, there will be 
in that church the voice of prophecy. The 
passion should be, not for confirmation 
of ideas already held, but for the chal- 
lenge of new and higher thought. He 
said: “I want you to take great care how 
you hear, for this may be the determining 
factor in the life of this church and of 
its minister.” 

Said Dr. Park in his charge: ‘Never 
did a church spring more wholesomely, 
normally, and spontaneously than this one. 
It came because you wanted it, and for 
no other reason.” He recalled from per- 
sonal contracts the early enthusiasm and 
the ideal churchly and co-operative spirit 
of the parish. If that spirit remained, 
he had no charge to give except to keep 
If that spirit had departed, 
let it be revived; this church can do what 
it has once done. 


Children’s Christmas Party 


Five hundred children of Greater Boston 
will have a Christmas party, their host 
being the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union. The day is December 15. The 
social service department of the Union 
works with all philanthropic societies of 
Boston to secure names of worthy children 
to be its guests. The children receive 
clothing and toys, in addition to the enter- 
tainment. Those who care to assist may 
send checks to William H. Brown, 48 
Boylston Street, Boston. 
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Dedicate Organ, Chancel, 
Gifts, at Staten Island 


A service of dedication of a new organ, 
chancel, and memorial gifts of furnishings 
in the Unitarian Church of Staten Island, 
N.Y., was held October 28. During the 
summer the chancel was remodeled and a 
new organ installed. A new pulpit was 
presented as a memorial to George Frost 
Hicks by Mrs. George Frost Hicks and 
Miss Alice F. Hicks; a new lectern was 
given as a memorial to Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Ingalls by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
A. Ingalls; and a new Bible and table 
scarf were presented in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. James B. Post by Miss Madeline Post 
and Mrs. Thomas Seaman. 

Carl Stillwell gave his services as archi- 
tect and personally supervised the work 
of altering the chancel; and John Eldridge, 
organist of the Unitarian Church of Hack- 
ensack, N.J., drew up the specifications for 
the organ and gave a great deal of time 
supervising its installation. 


Death of W. W. McClench 


William W. McClench of Springfield, 
Mass., for twenty years president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, died November 16. Mr. McClench 
was for nine years law partner of United 
States Senator Frederick H. Gillett and 
had filled many municipal offices and com- 
munity positions. He was a prominent 
member of the Church of the Unity, where 
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funeral services took place. Dr. Augustus 
P. Reccord of Detroit, formerly of Spring- 
field, officiated, assisted by Rev. O. W. 
Eames, the present pastor. 


Mr. Schoenfeldt Called 
to Athol, Mass. 


Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt of Wethers- 
field, Conn., has been called to the pulpit 
of the Unitarian Church in Athol, Mass. 
Since 1923, Mr. Schoenfeldt has been 
chaplain of the Connecticut State Prison, 
where his work has included not only the 
duties of a preacher and spiritual adviser 
but oversight over the educational work 
and prison library. 


Widow of Noted Minister Dies 


Mrs. Louise G. DeLong, widow of Rev. 
Henry ©. DeLong, whose death occurred 
in 1916, died November 17 in Medford, 
Mass., where she had lived nearly sixty 
years. Mr. DeLong, whom she married in 
1865, was minister of the Medford Unita- 
rian Church for more than forty-five years. 
Mrs. DeLong is survived by a daughter, 
Miss Florence DeLong of Medford, and a 
son, Harold W. DeLong of Bath, Maine. 


Mr. Tayler to Florence, Mass. 


Rey. John H. Tayler, formerly of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has accepted a call from the 
Free Congregational Society of Florence, 
Mass., and enters upon his new pastoral 
duties at once. 


. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


AN EDUCATED WOMAN, with experience as a 
secretary, would like a position, either resident 


or visiting, after January 1. THe CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER, C-130. 


Middle-aged woman would like position as 
HOUSEKEEPER for elderly couple, or business 
couple, in or near Boston. References fur- 
nished. P. O. Box 124, Anpovmr, N.H. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION.—Unitarians! Send 
the game “A Study of Shakespeare” to your 
friends ! Entertaining, interesting, worth- 
while. Price, 60 cents. Postage, 4 cents. 
THE SHAKDSPHARE CLUB, CAMDEN, MAINE. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


2) Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
S Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


“i e 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


Secribner 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Saturday Review of Literature. 


by HENRY VAN DYKE 


THE MASTER 
A Life of Jesus Christ 
by WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 


A new picture of the human Christ done 
with literary beauty and dramatic power. 
A Religious Book Club Selection. $2.50 


DRUMS 
by JAMES BOYD 


N. C. Wyeru has done 14 pages in color 
and 46 drawings for this superb edition 
of Boyd’s famous story of the American 
Revolution. It is the 1928 title in the 
Scribner $2.50 Illustrated Classics for 
Younger Readers. $2.50 


Charles 


Scribner 


Books 


"8 


for 


by BENITO MUSSOLINI 


“This is the most perfect piece of self-revelation I have ever seen. Like him or not, agree with him 
or not, here he is, Mussolini the man, the patriot, the leader.”—Bisuor Ernest M. Srires in the 
Illustrated. $3.50 


“EVEN UNTO BETHLEHEM”: The Story of Christmas 


With frontispiece in color by N. C. WrEtH 
The most original and significant Christmas story in the world. Daring, reverent, graphic. Young 
and old will feel its strong human appeal. 


THE STEEP ASCENT 


by ROBERT NORWOOD 

Rector of St. Bartholomew's Church, N.Y. 
Intimate, inspiring talks on common hu- 
man difficulties and aspirations. $1.50 


BELIEFS THAT 
MATTER 


by Witt1am Apams Brown, D.D., Ph.D. 


“Here is a theology for laymen that is 
worth while.” —Boston Transcript. 
A Religious Book Club Selection. $2.75 


THE BACKGROUND 


OF THE BIBLE 


by HENRY KENDALL BOOTH 


A handbook of biblical introduction for 
the layman and the minister. 


A Religious Book Club Selection. $2.00 


Sons, 


Christmas 


997 Fifth Avenue, 


Gifts 


$1.50 


“Ti Duce” 


THE MOTIVES OF MEN 
by GEORGE A. COE 


“A serious, well-planned, and capably 
directed excursion into the realm of 
psychological speculation .. . a fine book.” 

—The Philadelphia Record. $2.25 


THE CHILDREN’S 
BIBLE 


Arranged by Henry A. SHERMAN 
and CHARLES Foster KENT 


A translation in simple English of selec- 
tions from the Old and: New Testaments. 
“As simple as it is beautiful in diction.” 
—The Continent. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


New York 
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; Frevident Marsh, Dr. Park, 
South Middlesex Speakers 


President Daniel L. Marsh of Boston 
University and Dr. Charles E. Park of the 
First Church in Boston, Mass., were the 
_ principal speakers at the 167th session of 
_ the South Middlesex Conference at Arling- 
ton, Mass., October 28, attended by 193 
delegates. 

Dr. Frederic Gill, minister emeritus of 
the First Parish Church in Arlington, pre- 
sented the need of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School for funds for its new 
building, and the Conference voted $100 
for this purpose. 

President Marsh spoke on “The Kingdom 
of God.” After emphasizing the difference 
between Jesus’ idea of the Kingdom and 
that of the Jews, Dr. Marsh elaborated the 
Christian aspects of the Kingdom as fol- 
lows: (1) insistence on the sacredness of 
personality in the sight of God; (2) em- 
phasis on brotherhood; (8) the doctrine 
of service as greatness; (4) love the great 
motive of life; (5) faith in God and man. 

“A Neglected Note in Our Religion” was 


. For Gifts 7 
For Travel 
For the Home 


Great 
Companions 


Compiled by Ropert FrRencH LEAVENS 


An inspiring and helpful book of dis- 
tinguished beauty and most illuminating 
human thought on man’s relation to God 
the Universe and his fellow men, gather- 
ed from sources from 4500 B. C. to the 
present time. 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman says: “A very 
aelpful volume—I keep it on my desk 
every day. The choice of passages it in- 
cludes is admirably made. and I wish it a 
very wide circulation.” 

President Ernest Martin Hopkins, 
of Dartmouth College, says: “I have 
found ‘Great Companions an invaluable 
handbook of inspirationa! reading.” 

Abraham Mitrie Rihbany says: “. . . 
the unity and completeness of a creative 
work.” 

The Christian Leader, London, says: 
“|. a model of carefu! editorial work.” 


The Boston Herald says: 
“A beautiful little gift book.” 


Ni , India Bible paper, pocket size, 
ave 76 bees J $2. 50 at ekedios, or 


i THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


; 
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Obituary 


Marcaret Eten Smiru, sister of Rey. 
eerie W. Smith, died in the parsonage at 
Newburgh, N.Y., October 9. Successful kin- 
f eereerten teacher, stanch Unitarian, faithful 
as every task, loving and serving others, a 
, gentle, beautiful spirit, whose blessed in- 
fluence lives on in the lives of those who 
knew and loved her and in the life of our 
humanity. 
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the subject of Dr. Park’s address. This 
neglected note was described as that of a 
childlike _teachableness. Unitarians re- 
volted in behalf of human nature as a 
whole against the doctrine of human de- 
pravity. Now the idea has narrowed down 
to themselves, and it is not gracious for 
them to claim so much decency. They 
need humility. They should desire some- 
thing better and sweeter than what they 
have. It is all very well for people to 
praise Unitarians, but Unitarians know 
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that they have not achieved self-realiza- 
tion. The sweetest thing in evangelical 
Christianity is the note of wistful longing 
for something beyond. This is its most 
powerful appeal to the human heart, and it 
is a true note. It is neglected by Unita- 
rians. They are not wistful enough for 
that something beyond which this life 
lacks. ‘The world is astonishingly rich, 
but it leaves the problem of existence un- 
answered. God gives much to possess, but 
also a light to follow. 


THE MAKERS OF THANKSGIVING DAY 


_ “T may not here omite how, notwithstand all their great paines 
& industrie, and ye great hope of a large cropp, the Lord seemed to 
blast & take away the same, and to threaten further and more sore 


famine unto them. . 


. . Yet toward evening it begane to overcast, 


and shortly after to raine, with such sweete and gentle showers, as 
gave them cause of rejoycing, & blessing God. ... For which 
mercies (in time conveniente) they also sett apart a day of 


thanksgiving.” 


WituiAmM Braprorp, “History of Plymouth Plantation.” 


“For a man to give up all things to serve the devil is common. .. . 
tiving up all things in order to serve God is a sternness for which 


prosperity has unfitted us.” 


JoHN MAserige.p, “Chronicle of the Pilgrims.” 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PU LL ECO CCC Three New Tracts TT 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT 
° By John H. Dietrich 


If religion, as a living force in the development of society, is to endure, it must 
be freed from superstitions and interpreted in terms of spiritual freedom. 
very foundation stone of the Unitarian faith is the belief that truth should be taken 
as authority, and not authority as truth. 


is 


The 
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In every heart 
there is a 
chord 
which has music in 
it if touched 
aright 


Whitman Church Calls 
G. R. Howard 


Rev. George R. Howard, who is a stu- 


dent at Harvard University, where he 
is working for his Doctor of Philosophy 
degree, has accepted a call to the Uni- 
tarian Church in Whitman, Mass. He 
will also do some work for Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot of the Arlington Street Church. 

Mr. Howard’s home is in Syracuse, N.Y. 
He was graduated this year from Syracuse 
University, where he majored in philoso- 
phy. For about six years he has preached 
in the Northern New York Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Dr. James T. Shotwell to Speak 


The Women’s Alliance is co-operating 
with the Massachusetts Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War (representing ten 
nation-wide women’s organizations) in 
offering a luncheon-meeting at the Hotel 
Copley-Plaza, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, 
December 4, at one o’clock, at which Dr. 
James T. Shotwell, of the Carnegie HEn- 
dowment for International Peace, will 
speak on “The Preservation of Peace: the 
Kellogg-Briand Treaty.” Roland W. Boy- 
den will introduce Dr. Shotwell. Dr. 
Shotwell is probably the best authority in 
the country on this subject, on which it 
is very important that public opinion 
should be informed and aroused. Tickets 
may be secured at the Alliance Rooms, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Montreal Preacher at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services, Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 
December 47, will be Rev. Lawrence 
Clare of the Church of the Messiah, Mon- 
treal, Canada. Mr. Clare came a year and 
a half ago from Birmingham, England. 
He is a member of the King’s Chapel 
Board of Visiting Sunday Preachers. He 
will preach on Sunday, December 9. On 
Monday, December 3, Raymond ©. Robin- 
son will give an organ recital at 12.15 p.m. 


Union of Two Churches 


The Grafton and West Upton, Mass., 
churches, which united a few weeks ago, 
are being served by Dr. Albert Nicholas 
Kaucher, who was called to West Upton 
during the present year. 


OmaAHA, Nes.—In the absence of a 
settled minister, Prof. Paul Grumann, of 
the University of Nebraska, has been en- 
gaged to supply the pulpit in the First 
Unitarian Church until January 1. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has published an address on 
“The Contributions of the New 
Physics to Religion” 
by 
EDWIN EH. SLOSSON 


Director of Science Service, Author of 
“Creative Chemistry,’ “Sermons of a 
Chemist,’”’ and other volumes. 


Limited numbers are available for free 
distribution. Address orders to League 
headquarters at 


SIXTEEN BrAcon StREET, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Winter Quarter begins January 2, 
1929, at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social: service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious’ education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, etc. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins January 14, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reesk, D.D., Presipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LOMBARD CoLLEcn, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Present, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicr-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S, Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, - 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev., Water S. SwisHnr, Pres, 
For the training of’ Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 
For particulars address the Dean, 
MISS pigs t E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCT TOR ACADEMY 


Preparatory School in the Cou 


haved Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy tie nitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Children’s and Adult Clubs 
Facilities for Neighborhood Meetings 


Various de epeyinonls are maintained by Unitarian 
Churches and Alliances. The general work is sup- 
ported by private contributions. 


B. Farnoam Smita, Pres. Epwarp J. ea Treas. 


5 Academy Lane, 19 Congress St 

Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass, 
HE Caveman 
HE CHRISTIAN 
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Mr. Whitesmith Withdraws 
From debates, with honor, and with gain 
for the Eugene church 


Midway of a series of ten debates on 
religious questions between Guy Fitch 
Phelps of Salem, Ore., Fundamentalist lec- 
turer and writer, and Rev. Ernest M. 
Whitesmith, minister of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Eugene, Ore., the series 
was terminated by Mr. Whitesmith. Mr. 
Phelps had originally issued the challenge 
to debate, in such a manner that it could 
hardly be ignored. Of his desire to dis- 
continue the debates, Mr. Whitesmith said 
in The Hugene Guard: 

“On account of the tone in which Mr. 
Phelps was conducting the debates, it was 
wearing upon me, besides bringing me into 
disrepute for going into a discussion with 
one who made such reckless statements. 
When on Thursday [the fifth] evening 
he declared that, in the universities, it 
was being taught that prime human beings 
should be kept and used as bulls and 
stallions for breeding purposes, I con- 
sidered that the time had come for with- 
drawal from the discussion.” 

The debates began October 14 and the 
last one was held October 19. The dis- 
cussions on the right of Roman Catholics 
to vote and hold office, the scientific and 
historic inerrancy of the Bible, and eternal 
punishment drew larger audiences than 
most of the Unitarians had expected— 
this in spite of a number of unusual 
counter attractions and the determined op- 

_ position of nearly all the other churches 
because of the publicity that was thus 
being given to Mr. Whitesmith’s liberal 
views. A correspondent writes: 

“For Mr. Whitesmith it was a very un- 
pleasant experience, but it has meant no 
loss and much gain to his church. Through 
one of the newspapers his views were 
given a greater publicity in Eugene than 
they could have had in any other way. 
Our church is now much better known and 
understood in the community. The min- 
ister has received very many congratula- 
tions from outside parties, and there is a 
very marked increase of friendly interest. 

One frequently heard such remarks as, ‘I 

ean’t agree with Whitesmith in religion, 

but he has shown himself to be a 

gentleman.’ ” 


Proctor Academy Notes 


The Student Council of Proctor Academy 
has been elected by the school for the 
eurrent year. The membership is as fol- 
lows: To represent the postgraduates, 
Ernest L. Sherman of Melrose, Mass.; 
from the Senior Class, Prescott Winter- 
steen of Uxbridge, Mass., and Florence 
Hall of East Andover, N.H.; from the 
Junior Class, Horace Westwood of Hing- 
ham, Mass., and Pauline Chase of Brock- 
ton, Mass.; from the Sophomore Class, 
Robert H. Briggs of Taunton, Mass. ; from 
the Freshman Class, Frederick Tolles of 

Nashua, N.H. At its organization meet- 
ing Prescott Wintersteen and Pauline 

se were chosen chairman and clerk, 


‘Henry D. Sharpe of Providence has 


to the school three beautifully | 
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colored etchings, artistically framed. They 


depict Sulgrave Manor, England, the home 
of the Washington family. This Manor 
has of late years been restored largely by 
the efforts of Americans. The etchings are 
of a set of fifty, these particular ones 
being number nine. They will enhance 
the attractiveness of the music and living 
rooms of Cary House. 

On Saturday, November 17, the Sopho- 
more Class dance was held in the gym- 
nasium. The matrons were Mrs. Mary C. 
Stockbridge, Mrs. D. M. Welch, and Mrs. 
Carl B. Wetherell. The committee in 
charge was Barbara Snell of Worcester, 
fass., James Grainger, Jr., of Farmville, 
Va., and Ellen Rayno of Wilmot Flat, N.H. 

Basketball practice for the boys began 
November 19 under the direction of Fac- 
ulty Coach W. M. Fay and Captain Joseph 
W. Mount of Reading. Thirty candidates 
reported for the team. A hard schedule 


'ward, Marjorie Stearns, 
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has been arranged with Vermont Academy, 
Pinkerton, Holderness, Kimball Union, 
Meredith, Warner, and other schools. 

Football letters have been awarded to 
Captain Seth MHall, Frederick Adams, 
Frederick Carter, John Chase, Roland 
Holden, Donald Quimby, Curtis Sawyer, 
Ernest Sherman, John Wadleigh, Horace 
Westwood, Warwick Wicks, Prescott 
Wintersteen, andManager William Willson. 

Field Hockey letters have been awarded 
to the following girls: Captain Margaret 
Flanders, Ruth Dodge, Alma Hanson, 
Florence Hall, Pauline Chase, Ruby Wood- 
Laurel Pickett, 
Evelyn lLajoie, Elinor Hall, Viola 
Haley, Elizabeth A. Lambert, Katherine 
MacKenzie and Manager Esther Woodward. 

Pupils of both teams were entertained 
at a banquet on November 27 given under 
the direction of the Teacher Committee 
on Recreation. 


FOR BUT 


17 DAYS 


An Introductory 
Offer to New Readers 


By Months of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER for $7 ()() 


This Offer is Open 
Only Between 
November 30 and December 15 


If you are a REGISTER reader, tell your friends about this 


special offer. 


If you are not—here is your opportunity to make 


its acquaintance. 


Register your faith by subscribing to 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Your Minister or Church Agent will be glad to forward your 
subscription. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Tun CuristiaAN Rueister, Boston: 


My dollar is attached. Please send Tur Curistian Recister 


from now until May, 1929 to 


wt 
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PLEA 


Pe sae 
Lawyer: “Answer the question—yes or 
no!” Witness: “Yeah.” 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Mother : 
study?” Schoolteacher: ‘‘He likes to do 
nothing better.”—Pathjinder. 


“One of the strangest things in this 
world,” says The Dallas News, “is why 
the self-made man employs college pro- 
fessors to make his sons.” 


A long-legged sheep in the Himalayas 
is able to run forty miles an hour. That’s 
the kind of little lamb to follow Mary 
nowadays.—Onward. 


A Londoner took an American to see 
“Hamlet.” “You sure are behind the times 
here,” remarked the American. “I saw 
this play in New York four years ago.” 


“T understand Jones has been given a 
medal by the Society for Pharmaceutical 
Research.” ‘Yes, he has invented three 
new types of sandwiches.” 

—Epworth Herald. 


Angry Customer: “These eggs aren't 
fresh.” Indignant grocer: “Not fresh? 
Why, the boy brought them from the 
country this morning.” Customer: ‘What 
country ?”—Washington Cougar’s Paw. 


Bill: “What is Bob so pleased about?” 
Harold: “He’s got an idea for an inven- 
tion that will make him a millionaire.” 
Bill: “Well, what’s the big idea?’ 
Harold: “A cake of flying soap for shower 
baths.”—Detroit News. 


Little Emma was crossing the desert 
with her parents in their high-powered, 
well-equipped motor. She became un- 
usually silent for a while, and then sur- 
prised them by saying: “Mother, I. never 
saw so oud nothing in all my life.” 


The wife of a famous Hnglish Bishop— 
whom we shall call John Smith—was 
recently very ill, and required a serious 
operation. As she recovered from the 
anesthetic, she was heard to murmur: 
“Am I in Heaven? Am Jin Heaven? No, 
there’s John.” 


Peter was playing at John’s house. 
When it was time to go home, it started 
to rain. Mrs. White, however, gave Peter 
Johnny’s raincoat and galoshes.. “Don’t 
take so much trouble, Mrs. White,” said 
Peter politely. “I’m sure your mother 


would do as much for Johnny,” she re- 


plied. “My mother would do more,” said 
Peter. “She’d ask Johnny to stay to 
supper.”—Chicago Daily News. 


The story is told that once, when in the 
city of Washington, Bishop Galloway was 
accosted by a bootblack, brush in hand, 
who said, “Senator,” to which Galloway 
replied, “I am no Senator.” Quickly the 
bootblack retorted, “Judge,” and the bishop 
replied, “I am no Judge.” ‘Well,’ said 
the boy, “what is ye then?” The bishop, 
smiling, answered, “I am a bishop of the 
Methodist Church, South.” Then answered 
the bootblack, “I knowed ye was at de 
top, whatever ye was.” 

—Western Recorder. 
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ITARIAN SERVICE 
NSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 

served faithfully twenty or more years and 

have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 

our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 


Samuel A. Eliot .. . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring... . . . Secretary 
Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


> UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


2 pes following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
os Sache = ye minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE | 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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SCHOOLS 


ppreeme e s 
BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
» For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Charles W. Eliot’s 
Talks to Parents 
and Young People 
Edited by EDWARD H. COTTON 
A valuable collection of fifteen papers which 


val help to establish right relations in the home. 


. this little book deserves to become a 
ay among ethical guides...” New York 
Te: + a half column review. 


is sage counsel which these addresses 
5 ths ‘dstingus ed educational leader offer . 
Children, the Magazine for Parents. 


. a commendable job... eminently a book 
ny Ce ay " Joun Cram INOT in 
The Boston Herald. 


Frontis of Dr. Eliot. 186 pages. $1.75 postpaid 
At all booksellers, or from 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
SS —_—————————— 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON, Minis- 
ter, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 


A.M. Sermon by the Minister. 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. 
Samuel A, Eliot, D.D., Minister. Morning 


Service at 11, Dr. Eliot will preach. Visitors, 
neighbors, and friends are cordially invited. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church serv- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 

CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church servy- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 

NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Laren, D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M 
FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 


ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 a.m. 


Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All’ welcome. 

PARKER MEMORIAL AND BULFINCH 
PLACE CHURCH. Rey. Christopher R. Bliot, 
minister emeritus; Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
minister and director. Afternoon service at 
8.15. Sermon by Rev. Wm. J. Huizinga of 
Norton. Evening service at 7.45. December 
2: Frederick J. Libby, “Do Christians Desire 
ones on Earth?” Here a Challenge Awaits 

ou! 

KING’S CHAPEL (1686), ‘School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rey. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices ; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 AM, Morning 


Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 1218 ee 
Tuesday to 
Church 


Holy Communion. Week-day Services, 
p.M.: Monday, Organ Recital. 
Friday, inclusive, Rev. Lawrence Clare, 
of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 


THE CALENDAR 


An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- 
terest. Published weekly except during 
July and August. Hach issue carries in 
full Dr, Slaten’s address of the pre j 
ing Sunday. 

One Dollar Per Year i Aa 
WEST SIDE UNITARIAN caunelail . 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 


